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THE PRESIDENT’S YACHT, “MAYFLOWER,” AT THE RIGHT. 

















Views of the Jamestown Naval Review, 
HAMPTON ROADS, VIRGINIA, APRIL 26. 
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INVITATION. 


isitors are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 

® © 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he most impressive feature of the opening 

ceremonies of the Jamestown Tercentennial 
Exposition, on Friday, April 26th, was perhaps 
the review by President Roosevelt of the largest 
‘‘international’’ fleet of modern war-ships that 
has ever been assembled. Our own display 
covered sixteen battle-ships and armored 
cruisers, with a flotilla of torpedo-boats and 
destroyers, commanded by Rear-Admiral Robley 
D. Evans. Great Britain was represented by 
seven armored cruisers, France, Italy and Aus- 
tria each by three, and Germany by five battle- 


ships and protected cruisers, and among other | 
nations which sent ships were Japan, Sweden, | 


Brazil, Chile, Argentina, Portugal and Mexico. 

For many miles in triple lines stretched this 
magnificent array of fighting craft, forming a 
panoramic picture, of which the cover-page 
illustrations—reproduced from original photo- 
graphs—give an excellent idea. The President, 
on the government yacht Mayflower, was 
greeted first by a salute of twenty-one guns from 
all the vessels, foreign and American. Then, 
as the yacht steamed along the columns, each 
ship in turn saluted him, the crash of four 
hundred guns merging in a roar that was heard 
at Norfolk, fourteen miles away. 


Ld 

Vey likely Shakespeare borrowed the idea of 
his ‘‘Comedy of Errors’ from real life. 
Reporters, detectives, and other persons of wide 
experience, are aware that remarkable resem- 
blances are by no means uncommon. Some have 
even insisted that every man has his double, 
and this seems to be true so far as it touches 
two clergymen in Malden, Massachusetts, an 
Episcopal rector and a Roman Catholic curate. 
For some time the rector was puzzled at being 
respectfully hailed as ‘‘Father,’’ and the curate 
was vexed and perplexed at being accosted as 
‘*Mister,’’ but finally the two met and dis- 
covered why their respective parishioners had 

been mixing them up. 

oa 

lace for the ladies—this time, those of 
Plaistow, New Hampshire. When all the 
men, substantially, were away at work in the 
fields and pastures, a young woman discovered 
a dangerous fire. She ran to the church and 
rang the bell. Twenty other women and the 
minister responded. They formed a_ bucket 
brigade, and by the time other masculine aid 
arrived, a fire which had threatened to sweep 
the village was practically extinguished. * Of 
course an incident like this might happen any- 
where else, since nowhere are the nerve and 
the energy lacking; but when such qualities 
are displayed conspicuously, it is a pleasure to 
be able to give them a local habitation and 
twenty-one names. “ 
rom Hampton, New Hampshire, to New- 
buryport, Massachusetts, is eleven miles, 
and the hardest kind of going at that. Discus- 
sion has raged recently in the town and the 
city, and all the way between, as to how long 
it would take a man to cover the distance on 
foot, the argument hinging on the question 
whether it could be done within two hours. A 


young man in Hampton insisted that it could | 


be, and on one of the last nights in April he 
proved his contention, getting over the ground 
in one hour and twenty-five minutes. This 
was excellent running for a youth of nineteen 
who has never taken part in a long-distance 
contest. The amateur record for eleven miles 
is one hour, one minute, fifty-three and three- 
fifths seconds. But that was made by Thomas, 
an experienced runner, and it was not made 
over a rural road in spring-time. 
i 


N*t all the life-saving firemen do is done at 

fires. Almost every day in a large city 
occasions arise when these brave men must risk 
themselves in order to avoid endangering others. 
Two recent instances in Boston occur to mind. 
In the earlier case, two boys were fighting in 
the middle of a narrow street when an engine 
dashed into it. The boys were so busy that 
they did not heed. There was only one way 
to prevent running over them, and the driver 
took it. He threw his horses, while the boys, 











i just awakening to the danger they had escaped, C 
In | of 


|ran into an alley—and went on fighting. 


| not know enough to move, that the driver of a | 
| hose-wagon sent his team against a patrol-box, | 


|at the cost of painful bruises to himself and gouy ENIR POST-CARDS, 8 colors, all different. 


three comrades. 
put into words, the rule of every first-class fire 


department Is, Let no citizen come to harm, no | | egstrettene and price-list on application. Beautiful 


matter what happens to a fireman. | 


he up-to-date hotel in every city has its | 


calls and pays special attention to its guests,— | 
and why should not the hotel have its clergy- 
man also? The proprietors themselves see no 
reason why, and with their cordial codperation 
there has been informally constituted in Boston 
the ‘‘Parish of All Strangers,’’ employing a 
minister who holds himself peculiarly at the 
behest of travellers in general. Simple services 
of an unsectarian character are held every 
Sunday in the parlors of some hotel, and per- 
sons who would not take the trouble to go to 
chureh seem pleased to have the church thus 
brought to them. New York is believed to 
have originated this gracious idea; but there 
are no copyright restrictions on practical Chris- 
tianity, and any city is welcome to apply it. 
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A FAVORED TOWN. 


oe has never gained the reputation of 
being a city given to self-disparagement. 
| That the opinion of its importance is a matter 
of long and honorable standing, a noble heri- 
tage, in fact, is shown by glimpses at some of 
the ‘‘Old South Leaflet”? reprints. Even the 
most ardent Bostonian of to-day might flinch a 
bit at some of the conclusions drawn by Cotton 
Mather and other divines of the time. 

“Our town is threescore and eight years 
old,’’ says Mr. Mather, in a lecture entitled 
‘The Bostonian Ebenezer. ” wett hath, indeed, 
three elder sisters in this colony. but it hath 
wonderfully <—_v them _ and her mother, 





Old Boston. Yea, within a 
few years after the first settlement it grew to be 
THE METROPOLIS OF THE WHOLE ENGLISH 


America. Little was this expected by them 
that first settled the town, when for a while it 
was — called Lost town, for the mean 
= circumstances of it. Let us thankfully 
a and particularly acknowledge 
help we have received in the years that 

ll rouled over us. 

“It has been a town of great experiences. 

een hath terribly stared us in the face, —— 

— th visited us. Never was ~~ 
u the cope of heaven more liable to laid 
in Asues. That such a gry = heap of 
contiguous houses yet stands may be called a 
standing miracle. Thy coal b ath esca 
O Boston! as a bird out of the snare of the 
fowlers. God hath sent help to the town that 
was the very heart and life of the land he had 
pity _* 

ven more expressive of signal favor shown 

to Boston are the words taken from an article 
on ‘*The First Fruits.’’ It is doubly interesting 
quoted in its ancient form of writing. The 
first deduction is a little startling in its placid 
assumption. 

‘‘Thus farre hath the good hand of God 
favored our beginnings ; see whether he has not 
engaged us to wait upon his goodnesse by such 
remarkable passages of his providence as these. 

“In —_—an. a oe multitudes of the 
Natives b mall Pox a little while before 
Tn pe the climate t 

n prospering climate to us 
In the Ware vith with the Pequoits, where God’s 
me was so manifested that our men took 
risoners about 1400 of them to their great 
rror, so that the name of Pequoit is blotted 
out from under heaven. 

“Tn as us many materials (which in 
part a y are, and will in time further be 
Improwed) Yor Staple commodities, as: 

Bever; Clapboord ; Hoops, Masts ; 
Fish as was Cod, FH Haddock, Basse, Seales, Whales 
and Seahorse } Oyle of Sundry Sorts ; Piteh and 
Tarte.’ 
*® 


MENDING AN ELEPHANT. 


[2 the Central Park Menagerie, New York, 
they have a midget of an elephant no larger 
than a small heifer. His skull is bony, his 
temples are sunken in, and his body is gnarled 
like an old oak, and he stands all day sagely 
‘‘weaving” from side to side, a vest-pocket 
edition of a.full-sized elephant. Yet what is 
most noteworthy about ‘‘Oom Paul,’’ writes 
|Mr. Rolker in McClure’s, is his appetite, 
which came near costing him his life. 


In the stall of ‘‘Oom Paul’’ was a stout 
trough, the bottom of which was two feet from 
the ground. Nothing in all New York was 
kept emptier than this trough, and in his eager- 
ness the little pig once plan both feet in the 
receptacle, the bottom of which gave way. 
giving ‘‘Oom’’ a bad fall, which strained the 
tendons in his left hind leg. The leg began to 
swell, and became too painful for him to rest 
his weight upon it. The foot, instead of being 
directly under the ankle, sloped to one side, 
and it looked as if the ankle were out of joint. 

Everything possible was tried without success. 
The leg grew steadily worse, and it looked as 
if the midget — have to be put out of 
misery, when Dr. Reid Blain e patholo- 
gist in ’ charge, dee insd to try a modification of 
the famous Lorenz treatment. He made a de- 
vice consisting of steel and sole-leather, a brace 
weighing forty pounds, and into this the pudgy 
foot was strapped. Within a few days ** 
could stand on his leg, within a few weeks he 
could walk on it, and within six months, it is 
thought, the leg will be mended sufficiently for 
more ‘‘sky-rocketing’’ into the trough. 





HOOSING A SCHOOL. The 


any Academy, Seminary, 
the other case, of which one reads more sym- | 4rt, Scientific, Music or Normal School, 
pathetically, it' was to save a child, who did ™ ™*” England. Address, 
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Military” School, Business College, 
College<or University 


The Highest Grade of Beef Obtainable is 


“Acme ‘ Beef 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston. 








ither that he might make room for us. | 





Although it may never be | 25¢. per set. Send stamps. THE ELL CO., P 


Set of 15 Lighthouses, 15 W. ashington, 15 gy 
ortland, 





SHETLAND PONIES. 











book on breeding, care and training, 25 cents. 
“BELLE MEAD FARM, Bedford, Mass. 





‘Williston Seminary, “624m fer fas 
physician,—a medical man who, although | Fruity 


| Bic <r h New Athletic ay 
he may not reside in the house, receives its | track. Yerth year. JOSEPH H.” 


ares for college or scientific and medical schools. 
equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
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ASQUAM LAKE in White Mountains, under 
direction of Dr. Hu 
Cloyne House Sehe 7) "Newport, 
Balch, Plymouth 
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Alleviates d spepeis. Tastes good. 
taurants and News Stands. 
5c. post-paid. CURTIS & SON CO., Portland, Me. 


ne inspected, Pap evend 
prepared by a specia 

which removes all fat iol waste 
matter, leaving large, tender 
slices of sound, wholesome beef. 
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The Real Thing. 
us continuously for 57 years. “Aids a aepeee on. 
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YOUR GROCER has it in the 
Package with the Red Band. 


Three Sizes, in Glass or Tins. 
Send for 1907 Cook Book. 


. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 
474 Greenwich Street, New York. 





RUNNING WATER 


For COUNTRY PLACES. 


Two Systems: THE ELEVATED 
GRAVITY TANK and the 
PNEUMATIC PRESSURE TANK 
SYSTEM, which may be located indoors. 
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( y N Each Adapted to Special Conditions. 

iS Any country house can have the luxury 
MS KN of running water at very moderate cost. . 
HWASS) For information and catalogue write Wat er Su ] f 
ear 1A NEW ENGLAND TANK & TOWER COMPANY, pp y or 








112 High Street, Boston. 
Also Windmills, Gasoline Engines, Pumps, etc. 
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Country Houses. 








THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED! 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 


Tank located & 
in cellar. 









PLANTBL OOD 


Astonishing 
Plant Food and Tonic, 
Makes Vigorous Plants and a 





Any pressure 











Profusion of Blossoms. up to 60 | 
x th 
mere plant food: It iva witallzer which direct } haar 
ly_enriches the life-giving plant sa A 
Revives and pesteses he pent i in pr 
Very economical to use. Absolu ir 
Write for attractive booklet. preci wanted. —_ for 
Large package 15c. at dealers. -_ 
Trial package 10c., post-paid. ° 


Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTS COMP! LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 
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74 Hudson Street, Jersey 




















43 South Market St., Boston. io 








FROM THE FAMOUS Taylor’s 
Hat 
Store. 
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Flag Day 












Price, Here’s a Hat that 
post-paid, can’t be beaten for 
comfort and conve- . 
nience. Rollit, crush June 14th, the anniver- 
it, — it. Always ? 
ready for a journe My 
Sa Gaiate, Made of fine quality sary of the adoption of 


fur felt, in black, fawn and steel. 
The same style Hat made of extra 
fine quality fur felt in black and 
- light tan, price, post-paid, $1.50 50 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Send size wanted to 
TAYLOR'S S HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS. 


by Postal or Express Money-Order. 





the National Flag, 


Is celebrated as Flag Day in 
the public schools, and by 











Man 


the display of the emblem on 
public buildings and private 
houses. , 

As an added feature for 
school and civic celebrations 
on that occasion, we would 
suggest the adoption of the 


Building of the Red, 
White and Blue. 


This exercise, which is both 
instructive and patriotic, con- 








Map of the the World 


95 cts. Valuable reference 


map in full colors, 
on heavy paper, 42 x 64 inches, 
mounted on rollers, edges bound in 
cloth. Shows our island possessions, 
Pacific Ocean cables, railway lines 
and other features of Japan, China, 
Manchuria, Korea and the Far East. 
Sent on receipt of 25 cts. in stamps. 
W. B, KNISKERN, P. T. M., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Chicago & North-Western Railway. 











sists in “‘building up”’ a flag, 
24x36 inches, with appro- 
priate exercises. 

Many schools have al- 
ready ordered this exercise 
for the celebration of Flag 
Day, June 14th. 

a erin awe sea our Pag 


hooked on to form an American Flag, 
and was extremely interested in it. 






eens : 





- 





We are confident this will also be your 
experience if the order for the Building of 
the Red, White and Blue is sent us at once. 


The exercises and materials sent post- 
paid to any address for 40 cents; or by 
express, charges paid by receiver, for 25c. 


AT FACTORY PRICES. 


Wood, Enamel, Tile 
and Glass Lined, 
As Advertised in all the Leading Magazines. 


THE WILLIAM G. BELL COMPANY 
50 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 
(3 minutes from State St.) 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 
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American History Stories. 
Second Story of Sixth Group. 
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The Civil War: Tales of the Blue and the Gray 











HAVE in mind a pic- 
ture that cannot be 








but the interior of a weather- 
beaten shed, piled and 
hung with autumn fruit- 
age. There is a cool, dry 
tang in the air, the Novem- 
ber wind without is sing- 
ing in the stacked corn in 
a keen and northern man- 
ner, and a gray elder with 
a wrinkled smile is beating 
time with his slicing-knife 
to the “Alabama lullaby,’’ 
‘Jooralooraloo’’ — which 
plainly cannot be painted. 

We came through the 
chip-yard to the shed with 
the idea, very simple and 
natural, of eating some of 
the windfallen apples that 
were piled there. But 
Unele Allen Durfey sat 
within, slicing apples into 
a pan, and this, on the 
day before Thanksgiving, 
seemed an agreeable thing 
altogether; so that to sit 
down also and slice apples 
into a pan was almost as 
simple and natural as to 
eat them, although not 
quite. But he seemed to 
see some special virtue in 
it. 

Old Allen Durfey, who 
is gone these ten years, had 
the oddity of seeing virtues 
in boys which they never 
suspected themselves and 
which other people denied 
outright. And he had 
been a soldier, too, in his 
time, and had commanded 
men. 

From seeing virtue comes 


the desire to reward it, so that the painter would | 


have to fill the old shed with the rumors of battle, 
and cause you to see and hear, as we saw and 
heard, the roar in the thick woods at daybreak, 
the ancient black man rocking the cradle in the 
moonlight, General Sherman with his hat blown 
off, the regiments that swarmed into the clearing, 
the gray lady and the lean Confederate, the 


horses running off with the gun-carriage, and | 


odd things of that kind about the Battle of 
Shiloh which you never would guess from the 
map or the school histories. 

And if you wish to fix the story more exactly 
in Allen Durfey’s manner, you can say ‘‘heerd’’ 
for ‘‘heard”” whenever you like, or put the 
singulars and plurals together wrongly; but I 
could not represent Allen Durfey by misspell- 
ings. 

“*I’ve heard,’’ said Allen Durfey, ‘‘that it’s 
a great point in a story to know where it begins, 
and I take it this story begins properly at four 
o’clock in the morning. 

“Being an artilleryman, I slept between the 
wheels of my gun; and I knew we were ina 
big stretch of woods that were green, though it 
was April, with white flowered vines growing 
on the trees; and the Tennessee River was 
behind us, flowing north; and the weather was 
moist and warm. It was April, ’62, and it 
was Sherman’s division of Grant’s army in 
southern ‘Tennessee. 

“‘Somebody said the enemy was at Corinth, 
and that was all I knew about Corinth. And 
what’s more, the enemy wasn’t at Corinth. 
I'll tell you where he was. He was in those 
Same woods, on that same Saturday night; and 
he let himself loose Sunday morning without 
previous remarks—he did for certain. That’s 
how it began. 

m woke up between the wheels of the gun- 
carriage in such a state of mind that I couldn’t 
have counted my own feet and made sure they 
were two; and I saw the other man, that drove 
the gun with me, hitching his trace to his 
horse’s bit, and him not ordinarily foolish. 
Chen I heard a battery captain calling to bring 
the gun round there on a bit of a rise, and we 
did it, though I don’t know how, and I don’t 
know how they managed to load with grape- 
shot or where they got the grape. Things were 
boiling all round us, officers shouting, timber 
falling, bullets zip-zipping in the underbrush, 
artillery and infantry mixed up miscellaneous, 
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seventy thousand men were 
fighting in the next township. 
Our army retreated that day, 
though it came back the next, 
and so the whole battle was 
moving off northeast out of my 
way. I judge the road ran par- 





ORAWN BY GILBERT GAUL. 





THEN I KNEW HE WAS CONFEDERATE, AND HE KNEW I WAS FEDERAL 


cannon and musket and shell splitting your 
ears, and forty thousand Confederates in the 
woods, making a deal too much noise for that 
number. 

**Tt was a queer thing to be waked up out of 
one of those fine old sleeps that appear to 
soak you in warm water, and find the very air 
thrilling and ringing, and a terrible need for 
every man to do all that was in him. As if 
any sleepy thing, like a frog, were dropped into 


|a hornets’ nest so that he’d feel called on to act | 


| in a way that wasn’t natural to him. 

** And when we got to the top of the rise, me 
driving and the gun-squad running behind, the 
captain rolled down the other side with a shot 
| in his head. Some bits of shell came scattering 
| along, and one of them dug me in the leg, and 
| one of them cut the off horse’s back; so that 
| the next thing I knew I had lost the reins, and 
|all of us, horses and gun and limber and all, 
were banging along a wood-road I’d never 
seen before. : 

‘‘T saw men jump at the horses’ heads, and 
I don’t know what happened; but we didn’t 
stop. And we nearly ran down a bunch of 
officers who were riding hot-foot, one of whom 
was the general—with his hat blown off. ‘They 
swung into the bushes promptly and let me 
alone; and they were about right, having no 
time to fool with loose artillery. 

‘*Then we went through a clearing, maybe 
half a mile long, and we were mostly through 
to the other side when the Confederates came 
out of the woods at the right, fairly falling over 
each other, and so many of them that it didn’t 
seem to make any difference how many. Some 
of them popped at us lively, but it was all over 
in a minute, for we went slap into the-dark of 
the wood-road again, and saw no more of them. 
It was arched thick overhead, and we pounded 
on in a kind of dusk that was green and 
damp. The Battle of Shiloh got along without 
us. 





a singing in my ears that grew louder than the 
musketry, and I’m not clear what happened for 
some time or why I didn’t fall off the limber. 
I suppose the horses ran quite a spell and took 
me south of the battle maybe five or six miles. 
Our battery was posted south, so we didn’t 





| remember looking up at last and finding we’d 
| run into open country on a fair highway, the 


**I was losing a sight of blood. There was | 


have to travel far to get out of the battle. I/| 


| horses standing quiet, the near one eating young 
grass by the road and the off one looking rather 
sick. 

**Now you’ll see, if you think of it, that an | 
artilleryman’s business is all with his horses | 
and limber and gun; for he’s no good without | 
the gun, and the gun’s no good without the | 
limber, and the limber is no good without the | 
horses. I suppose that was why I remembered | 
to hang on when I was bumped and bled till 
I’d forgotten everything else. And it was the 
gun I thought of first, so far as I remember, 
when [ began to take things in. 

‘There was a mushy pool by the roadside, 
and I crawled over and soaked my shirt and | 
washed off the blood and bandaged myself. It 
was a flesh-wound and no bones broken. 1 | 
couldn’t have walked a hundred yards, but it 
struck me I might be good enough yet to account 
for that gun and those horses to the govern- 
ment, supposing there wasn’t too much in the 
way. 

‘*T heard the battle booming up in the north, 
and I said to myself, ‘That’s east, and there’s 
the Tennessee, and that’s west, and there’s 
| Corinth, And back we go.” And back we 

went very slowly, me lying out and driving 
| easy and not cheerful, because it was a hot place 
| we were going back to and poor guessing what | 
would happen to me in a little while, and 
because I was alone and sick with loss of blood, 
and the horses nervous, and very likely I was 
going a fool way, unless there was a cross-road 
somewhere that would Jet me shy off east to 
the river. 

**The Book says there’s a time to weep and 
a time to laugh, to scatter, to gather together, | 
and a lot of things. There’s a time, too, when | 
you want to use all your brains, and maybe | 
it’s the same time you can’t find them, being 
so bled and shaken up; and I say that’s the 
time you’re not cheerful. 

‘‘We crawled along back very slowly. The | 
| off horse acted discouraged and the road was 
|muddy. I passed some cabins and saw some 
negro children, and then a nice-looking house | 
with pillars to the porch, and a white woman 
|in the door and an old black man drawing | 
| water. They were looking at me, and I guess | 
they were surprised; but the house stood far | 
back up a green lane, and I didn’t hear any- | 
thing said. | 

**And these people were all I saw—and 

















| something tied round his head that might have 


allel to the river, and wasn’t 
handy at the time for any 
one to come or go by. The 
sun was getting high, 
nearly to noon before [ 
came in fair sight of the 
big woods, and the firing 
was distant still, moved off 
northeast. I saw a cross- 
road going east by the 
woods, and turned into it, 
and drove along some time, 
thinking to get to the river. 
I was tired and weak with 
pain and fever and bad- 
tempered, 

‘‘It was probably good 
judgment to take that 
road, the chances being 
such as I saw them; for 
aman can calculate only 
by what he knows, and he 
may calculate badly and 
hit it right, and he may 
calculate well and hit it 
wrong. Now my idea was 
a good one, but I hit it 
wrong, and ran into trou- 
ble. Out of the woods to 
the left, two hundred yards 
away, came about twenty 
men. 

**They came out strag- 
gling, and they were Con- 
federates. 

***Whoop!’ they yelled, 
and they lit out after me 
in a hurry. And then I 
thought of the gun. ‘She’s 
good for one more yet,’ I 
thought; and I turned the 
horses round, dropped the 
trail, and took my chances 
on the aim, and fired away. 

‘Boom!’ she went; and I limbered up, and off 
went the horses again, clumpety-clump, me 
lying across the limber. 

‘But I got a quick look at the enemy as I 
went, and it appeared to me they looked con- 
siderably cluttered up, and they didn’t follow 
me any farther. 

‘**Pretty soon we were going clumpety-clump, 
bump and crawl, along that same old south 
road. Land! I was tired of that road. I was 
fairly disgusted. 

**T drove along maybe an hour, and fit to ery 
—I was so lonely and done up. Then I saw a 
man sitting by the road, with his feet in the 
ditch ; and he acted as if he was disgusted, too. 
I pulled up opposite, and he turned round. 
Then I knew he was Confederate, and he 
knew I was Federal; and we looked at each 
other, and he was the homeliest man I ever 
saw. 

‘*He was the leanest, yellowest chap, with a 
terrible long nose and a leathery look, and 


been a handkerchief, and again it might not. 
But I was sort of glad to see him, and he was 
sort of glad to see me, and both of us were 
offish. 

**I said, ‘Where’d you come from?’ 

** ‘Out in the woods,’ said he. ‘I walked so 
far, and I quit.’ 

‘*He pointed to his head, and I took it that 
he had a cut that made his head ache and 
maybe dizzy. 

** ‘Going to give me a ride?’ he asked, kind 
of indifferent. He didn’t seem surprised to see 
me travelling round that way, or he didn’t let 
on that he was. 

**T thought about that a while. ‘What’s to 
prevent your drawing a gun on me,’ I said, 
‘when I’m not looking?’ 

‘** ‘Nothing,’ said he: ‘but I won’t if you 
say not. Where might you be going?’ 

‘‘Now that was something I didn’t know, 
but I took up with a sudden idea, and answered 
up pretty offhand, ‘Oh, there’s a house down 
here a ways. I might be going to stable my 
horses.’ 

‘**Heh! Who’s going to put up any Yank’s 
artillery round these parts ?’ 

***They might,’ I says, ‘if he brought a 
handsome-looking reb with him.’ 

‘*‘With that he got up and staggered along 
sort of blind, till he took hold of a wheel 




















and hoisted himself on the other end of the 
seat. ‘There he sat and groaned a little, and 
held his head. 

***You’ve got good cheek, colonel,’ he said. 
‘Drive on!’ And I drove on what seemed a 
long time, till the dusk fell at last, and every- 
thing grew still. 

‘*So we came to that green lane in the dusk, 
and turned up it, the wheels and the horses’ 
hoofs making no noise to speak of on the turf. 
‘There was a light in one of the windows, and 
the old black man was on the porch, rocking a 
cradle and singing softly. 

‘‘l’ve noticed when the fighting fever is on a 
man he doesn’t think about much except to 
keep banging ahead; but sometimes after it’s 
over, or if he has to fall out and be left behind, 
and the fight rolls away from him, his wounds 
get stiff, the soul in him grows tired, his nerve 
is gone, and he feels as if he was a little boy 
that was wishing he could find his: father’s 
house and go to bed. That was how we felt, 
the Confederate and I, and maybe the off 
horse. 

‘“The old black man jumped up, and shouted, 
‘Who dar?’ And he was fairly scared, and 
began pulling the cradle away, thinking that 
we might be stray ghosts from the battle, or 
that we might whop the gun round and take a 
shot at him. 

“Then a lady in a gray dress, with gray 
hair, came to the door, and the Confederate 
walked over to her weakly and asked if we 
might come in. He said: 

‘**7’m South and he’s North, and we’re both 
too busted to care.’ 

‘‘She just said ‘Come in,’ quietly. She 
didn’t ask whether the gun was North or South ; 
she didn’t ask any questions. And the old 
man led the horses and the gun off back, and 
we went in. 

‘‘There were two negro women in the house, 
besides the old man, whose name was Abe. 
Then only a little while and we were taken 
care of, and fed, bandaged and put to bed, like 
a couple of bad boys who were sorry; and we 
went to sleep the same way. Now that was 
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«7 DON’T know as I can ever 
| fix this right, Lucella. It’s 
upside down. now.’’ The 
large, kindly face of Mrs. Graham 
wrinkled into a troubled frown 
as, standing first on one foot, then 
on the other, like a schoolgirl 
caught in some misdemeanor, she 
surveyed her handiwork, hanging 
limply against the small glass 
window of the new front door. 

Lucella put down the pink 
muslin waist she was finishing 
and came out into the hall, her 
dainty prettiness contrasting 
strangely with the dull, old-time 
surroundings. Bits of coarse net- 
ting lay on the floor, and she 
stooped to pick them up before ~ 
answering. 

**T guess we might as well give 
it up,’’ she said, after a hurried 
glance. ‘‘I spent all day yester- 
day and day before on it. It’s 
not fit to be seen,’’ she burst 
out; then, as if ashamed of her 
petulance, ‘‘It’s of no account, 
anyhow. The house’ll be fine 
enough without lace medallions. 
I’ll just roll the thing up, and 
put it back in the drawer, and no 
one’ }l ever know we _— of 
the door.’ 

Mrs. Graham pulled the lacy 
failure this way and that, trying 
to bring the medallion to its proper 
place in the center. A little pang 
smote her at the thought of asking 


assistance, yet the task was clearly beyond her | 


powers. She made a last stand for independence 
with the depreeatory remark : 

“*It’s not in the middle exactly, Lucella, but 
it’s pretty good. Anyhow, I’ve seen worse.’’ 

**Well, I don’t know as I have,’’ said Lucella. 
**Everybody’!l be looking at it, and maybe criti- 
cizing, just when I want everything to go off 
especially well. My land!’’ she said, the lovely 
color sweeping up to the roots of her soft, brown 
hair. ‘‘I wouldn’t have Tom see it for the 
world !”” 

‘*Well, I should think not!’’ 
upheld her, loyally. 
party, too!’’ 

A figure of indecision she stood perplexed for 
a moment; then the lines of care were swept 
away by a saving thought. 

“T’ll tell you what,’’ she said. ‘‘Now,’’ 
and her voice grew more cheerful with each 
word, ‘‘we’ll ask Mrs. Blumm to tea, and 
maybe she’ll help out. I don’t know as I like 
to do it just that way, but the time’s so short. 
You run right back to the sitting-room, Lucella, 


her mother 
‘*And your engagement 
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curious. For the fight had just finished buzzing 
that day a few miles off, and there we were 
lying in clean sheets. The Confederate was in 
another room; but the moonlight came through 
the window of mine, and I could hear old 
Abe rocking the cradle on the porch, and 
singing and crooning, ‘Go to sleep, ma li’)’ 
piccaninny,’— it was a white baby, but I 
didn’t know it then,—‘loora- 
looralooraloo !’ 

‘*The ‘next thing that came 
was the gray of the morning, 
and the Confederate was walk- 
ing round my room, closing 
the shutters tight. Then he 
came over and looked at me, 
and he certainly was yellow 
and dried and stretched out. 

** *There’s some of our cav- 
alry coming,’ he said, seeing 
me awake. ‘You gave me a 
ride, Yank. If you want to 
lie low, I reckon I might kind 
of forget to tell about it, eh?’ 

‘**T’m obliged to you,’ I said, 
and we shook hands, and he 
left—been out of my sight for- 
ever since, but I should know 
him if I saw him, supposing 
he was the same yellow. 

“‘T heard the cavalry come 
by, and heard them stop. Some 
of them came up the lane, and 
they appeared to fool round considerable. I 
hitched over and opened a crack in the shutter 
toward the green lane. They were driving off 
my horses and my gun! 

‘*That old leathery Confederate got it on me. 
I don’t know as I ever bore him a grudge, 
seeing he had obligations to those who were 
over him, same as I had. Only it seemed 
queer, after I’d bothered myself about the gun 
all day, to see it walked off in the early morning, 
cool as you please, and me lying in bed. I slid 
down and went to sleep again. 

‘*The gray lady came in to bring me some- 
thing to eat, and I supposé it was late in the 
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“WHERE DID YOU GET IT, AND WHEN?” 


and I’ll get my things on, and go see Mrs. 
Blumm. Sakes alive!’’ she ejaculated, looking 
up into the girlish face, grown suddenly radiant 
with expectation. ‘‘I should think Tom’d run 
off with you to-morrow, instead of waiting till 
Christmas !’’ 

She stepped into the kitchen as Lucella 
went back to her work. She looked at the 
fragrant loaves of cake lying in a row on 
the pantry shelf, and gave a sigh of satisfaction 
as she tested the hardening frosting with her 
finger. 

She drew the steaming kettle to the back of 
the stove, pulled the shades to the middle 
of the south windows, and put her husband’s 
rocking-chair in its place beside the weekly 
papers, where it would comfortably invite him, 
should he happen to return before dinner. 

“I’m more than thankful I can do every- 
thing but the medallion,’’ she said, brightly, 
taking a last look round the room before going 
for her bonnet and shawl. 

“*IT may be gone quite a spell,’’ she said, 
looking into the sitting-room on her way to the 
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morning then. I said, ‘You’re more than kind, 
ma’am, though I don’t know why you are. 
Any Union people round here?” 

‘**My son was in the Southern army,’ she 
said, ‘and he was killed last year. His child 
is with me,’ which seemed pretty decided on 
that point. 


‘**War is a hard thing, ma’am,’ I said, not 
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knowing particularly what to say.” It.seemed 
to me I might as well make sure of the break- 
fast before I asked questions that might put 
her out of the notion of giving me any. But I 
kept looking at her, where she sat in a chair, 
quiet, gray, and slim and weak. And when 
the right time came, I put it, as you might say, 
indirectly. 

“T said, ‘What might your idea be, ma’am, 
im hiding me?’ 

“She got up mighty dignified, and moved 
toward the door, and sort of hesitated. 

‘**T’ve felt differently at other times,’ she 
said, in a soft, quiet way she had, ‘but my son 
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front door. ‘‘If yourspa comes in before I 
come back, tell him where I’ve gone.”’ 

She walked briskly along, her mind intent 
on her mission. ‘The morning sun shone brightly 
down on the snowy road as.she climbed the hill 
toward Mrs. Blumm’s. ‘‘I declare,’’ she gasped, 
pausing to rest beside the Carters’ hitching- 
post, ‘‘if it had been anything but th’ medallion 
that Lucella’s got her heart so 
set on, I don’t know but I’d let 
it go!’’ 

A pung came over the hill, with 
jangling bells, and stopped beside 
her. 

‘*Well, if it’s not Mrs. Graham, 
sure’s you live!’’ exclaimed the 
loud voice of Mrs. Walker, the 
village grocer’s wife, and, incident- 
ally, the gossip of the town. ‘‘I 
said to myself when I saw you 
standing here, ‘Some one to get 
poor Mrs. Blumm again to help 
out.’ Then, ‘No,’ I said, ‘if it’s 
not Mrs. Graham!’ What’s the 
matter at your house? Nobody 
sick, or anything ?”’ 

**No,’’ said Mrs. Graham. 
“Just a friendly call on Mrs. 
Blumm, that’s all.’’ 

**Now isn’t that too bad!’ la- 
mented the shrill voice from the 
seat. ‘‘Mrs. Blumm’s gone to her 
dead husband’s cousin’s place in 
Vermont to spend the holidays. 
Guess I was the only one in the 
whole place that knew of it till 
she’d been gone quite a while. 
Hop right in,’’ she continued, affa- 
bly, tossing the bundles cumbering 
the seat into the straw on the floor 
of the pung, ‘‘and I’ll take you 
down home. 

“‘Going to ask her to tea, were 
you?’’ she guestioned, as she 
guided the horse down the slippery 
incline. ‘‘Now isn’t that just like 
you, Mrs. Graham! Most folks 
want her just to help out, or something, she’s 
so handy. I shouldn’t wonder if you and I are 
about the only folks in town that haven’t had 
her in the house to work.’’ 

The pink spots on Mrs. Graham’s cheeks 
turned a dull red as they neared the house. 
“‘’m not going to ask you in, Mrs. Walker,’’ 
she said, a bit shakily, as she climbed out of 
the pung. ‘‘We’re upset this forenoon, getting 
ready for to-morrow and all.’’ 

‘Well, if you aren’t the kindest person, Mrs. 
Graham,’’ said the other, with wondering envy, 
“*to think of asking Mrs. Blumm, who every- 
body knows isn’t much to talk to, to tea, when 
you look tired to death, and about ready to 
drop. I declare,’ she added, looking search- 
ingly into the face of her victim, ‘‘I don’t 
know’s I noticed you were looking so tired 
when we started! I'll come to-morrow night,’’ 
she announced, cheerfully. ‘‘I declare, it makes 
me feel real young again!’’ She slapped the 
reins on the back of the big sorrel and went 
on her way. 

“Did you get her, mother?’’ asked the girl, 
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and his wife have gone where everything is 
forgiven. I hope you will be comfortable.’ 

**And she said, ‘It would not seem right to 
betray you, for you are my guest; and you may 
remain here safely. Only myself and Abe 
know you are of the North.’ 

‘*With that she went out. All day I lay still 
and heard the thunder of the guns in the north, 
and in the afternoon the noise 
of troops going by, horse and 
foot and wheel, on the road. 
That made me think something 
unknown to me must have hap- 
pened, and I made a fair guess. 
Grant and Sherman had picked 
themselves up and come on, 
else why were those fellows 
climbing south at that rate? 

‘‘Sometimes I hitched over 
and peeked through the shutter 
and saw them go by, strag- 
gling and thronging, all ragged 
clothes and white faces streaked 
with mud, kind of monotonous. 
At last there was no more noise 
of passing, and I looked, and 
the road was empty. 

‘*T’ve heard it’s a great point 
in a story to know where it 
ends, and this one ends rightly 
here. For by dusk the 130th 
Indiana was camping across 
the road, and some others I’ve 
forgotten all over the plantation generally ; and 
I was sitting on the porch at night, telling the 
Indiana colonel about the gun and the folks I’d 
blown out in the pasture by the big woods, and 
how that leathery old Confederate walked off 
with it, and what the gray lady said. 

‘*Then the colonel got up, and said: 

***You tell the lady of this house the 130th 
Indiana is her guard of honor,’ and he swung 
down the steps, his sword clanking against his 
boot. And that’s about all there is. 

‘* And there,’’ said Allen Durfey, ‘‘ are 
enough apples for a lot of pies. More than one 
pie apiece on Thanksgiving isn’t good for folks.’’ 
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anxiously, taking off the bonnet and smoothing 
the tumbled hair. 

‘*Well, if you haven’t gone and fixed the 
sitting-room up real nice, Lucella!’’ said her 
mother, in pleased surprise, as she looked into 
the changed best room. 

‘*Pa did it,’’ said the girl. 
doors all morning, helping round. 
the lifting.’’ 

‘*Did he ask what I went for?’’ questioned 
her mother, quickly. 

**No. He looked troubled, and said you were 
working too hard.’’ 

‘*Well, I’m thankful he didn’t ask,’’ breathed 
Mrs. Graham, fervently. ‘‘Your pa’s over- 
worked, Lucella, and I’ve had no time to help 
him. What with that good-for-nothing man’s 
leaving last week, and the gray mare’s breaking 
her leg, he’s got all he can carry, let alone two 
hysterical women.’’ 

She turned to go up-stairs, followed by 
Lucella’s questioning gaze. 

‘*No, I didn’t get her,’’ she said. 

The next morning Lucella, putting . the 
freshly washed vases on the mantelpiece, heard 
her father’s heavy step in the hall. 

‘*Where’s your mother?’’ he asked. 

‘*She’s up-stairs, pa,’’ answered Lucella, not 
turning. , 

‘*You’re not feeling sick, are you?’’ he 
asked, watching the flushed cheeks anxiously. 
‘*?Twouldn’t do to get sick now, with all 
the pretty things in the bureau drawer to fix 
up.” 

“It’s not that, pa,’’ she began, haltingly, 
then stopped, ashamed before the loving patience 
in the deep-set eyes. She threw her arms 
impulsively about his neck. - ‘‘Don’t you worry 
about me, daddy.’’ 

‘*There, there!’’ he said. ‘‘I’m none too 
clean, with these barn clothes and all. That 
you, mother?’’ he called, going to the foot of 
the stairs. 

‘*‘What’s the matter, pa? Anything wrong 
in the barn? I'll run right out and help,’’ she 
answered, cheerfully, asshecamedown. ‘‘You 
stay where you are, Lucella!’’ she called from 
the kitchen door. 

Hiram shut the door. ‘‘Now, Maria,’’ he 
said, quietly, as he Jed her to his ewn particular 
chair, ‘‘you sit right down here; I want to talk. 
What’s the matter with Lucella?’’ 

‘*Why, there’s nothing the matter with her; 
only a little tired, maybe. She’ll be all right 
to-morrow. She’s worked up over so much 
company.’’ 

**She’s not had any falling out with Tom, 
has she?’’ 

‘*Land sakes, no!’’ 

‘*There’s nothing she wants, is there, that 
she ought to have?’’ 

**She has everything she ought to have.’’ 

Hiram looked out of the window for a 
time. Suddenly he turned to his wife. “Tis 
not on account of the lace thing you were fix- 
ing for the front door, is it?’’ he asked, 
abruptly. ‘‘Seems to me I haven’t seen it 
round lately.’’ 

Maria gasped. ‘‘ Well, if that isn’t the 
shrewdest ever!’’ she ejaculated, wonderingly. 
“My goodness, Hiram, I don’t know as I can 


‘*He’s been in- 
He did all 
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tell how you ever guessed the truth! We agreed | then a light of happiness sprang to their faces | ‘‘Suppose instead of standing there grinning, 


to keep it to ourselves, Lucella and I, just to | 
give you a rest from the worry. We’ve been 
worried about you, pa; you seem to have more 
than your share.’ 

The tired look fell from Hiram’s face. ‘‘Well, 
I’d like to know if we aren’t willing to do all 
we can for Lucella,’’ he said, warmly. ‘‘I’ll 
tell you what we'll do. You get your best 
things on, and tell Lucella we’re going to 
Pitman. We’ll maybe get one of those things 
all made up.’’ 

‘All right, Hiram. I'll just tend to the 
eream before we go, in case we shouldn’t get 
back till late,’’ she answered. 

The dusk was beginning to settle when the 
colt came to a stop by the front steps. 

‘Well, if I’m not glad to have you back!’’ 
Luecella greeted them, joyously. ‘‘ Just see 
what Tom sent over.’’ 

‘“‘Omy! A whole dozen pinks! Just like the 
color of your dress, too, Lucella!’’ exclaimed 
her mother, hiding the large package leaning 
against the front of the sleigh as she stepped 
out. 





‘*There’s nobody come yet, is there?’’ she 
questioned, apprehensively, hurrying into the | 
darkening hall. Her cheeks were abloom with | 
their old-time freshness, and the sunken, gray- 
blue eyes shone with a light that made her face 
look young. ‘The pleasure of going from store 
to store during the long, busy afternoon, in 
eager search, had driven her cares from her 
mind. 

She pressed a long, slender bundle into Lucel- 
la’s hands. 

‘*What is it, mother?’’ 
‘*Something for the barn ?’’ 

‘*Maybe you’ll use it in the barn, Lucella,’’ 
answered her mother, ‘‘and then again, maybe 
you’ll use it out-o’-doors about the time I get 
the new black silk made that your pa bought 
for me to-day.”’ 

Lucella’s trembling fingers tore the paper from 
one end of the bundle. ‘‘My gracious, ma,’’ 
she faltered, hastily unwrapping it all, ‘“‘if 
it’s not a new pink parasol! How did pa know 
I wanted one more than almost anything else 
for next summer ?’’ 

*“‘T don’t know. Perhaps he just knew it, 
the way he did about the silk.’’ 

Mrs. Graham turned briskly toward the 
kitchen with a tremulous laugh. ‘‘I declare,’’ 
she said, ‘‘if I’m not sniffling over getting a 
thing I’ve wanted for ten years. Now you 
run up-stairs, Lucella, and lie down a spell. 
T have a lot of things to do here before the folks 
come, and you’d only put me back, child. I 
declare, I don’t know what Tom’ll say if he 
sees you looking pale,’ she added, as Lucella 
hesitated. 

“‘Oh, well!’’ said the girl, and reluctantly 
obeyed. 

A moment later Hiram cautiously thrust his 
head in at the door. ‘‘She gone, ma?’’ he 
asked. © 

“Yes, she’s gone. We must hurry!’’ was 
the reply. 

A moment later two figures stole guiltily 
through the dark hall, and paused beside the 
new door. One coughed dutifully loud and 
long, while the other wrestled with tacks, 
hammer and the fruit of the afternoon’s 
quest. 

Late that evening, when the guests were 
beginning to enjoy the good things Mrs. 
Graham had prepared, Lucella burst into the 
kitchen. 

‘‘Where did you get it, and when?’’ she 
questioned, eagerly. ‘‘They’re all talking about 
it, and I only just saw it,’’ she added, ruefully. 
‘*Tom and I’ve been so taken up with the folks 
and all. I declare, I don’t know as I’ll ever 
be as happy again as I am to-night!’’ she cried, 
gaily, her words tumbling over each other in 
her eagerness. ‘‘’T was the only thing needed 
to make it all complete. I don’t know as any 
girl ever had so much as I have this night. 
Taking all together, I mean, pa, ma and Tom 
and all.’’ 

Her father- and her mother glanced at each 


Lucella asked. 





other in shamed embarrassment for a moment; 
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XI. DRESSMAKING. 


uP is a curious fact that in a trade 
so old as the making of women’s 
garments, and a trade in which 
women are so deeply interested, the best 
work should be done and the highest prices 
received by men. No one disputes the fact, but 
various explanations are offered. The explana- 
tion of it, which carries most weight, is the 
unwillingness of women, or their lack of fore- 
sight and ambition, to learn all branches of the 
trade as thoroughly as men learn them. 

For the really first-class dressmaker or ladies’ 
tailor work is always abundant and earnings 
are large. For the poor one there dre sure to 
be ‘‘dull seasons’? and small wages. The girl 
who has this trade in mind should therefore 
resolve to master it or to let it alone. 

The foundation of dressmaking is sewing. 
One should acquire a reasonable skill with the 
needle and at least some knowledge of running 
a sewing-machine before one attempts to learn 
dressmaking. These rudiments mastered, the 
next step will depend somewhat on the girl’s 
residence and means. 

The shortest and easiest road is through 





and rested there. ‘‘Here, Tom!’ called her 
father to the smiling young man in the doorway. | 





OT every girl should go to college. 
For those who are stupid and 
=== frivolous, who are slow to learn 
and have little or no ambition to be wiser 
than they are, a college education is not 


WHY GIRLS ages e TO COLLEGE 


recommended. Their time can be more profit- | 


ably spent in schools where less preparatory 
work is required, and the studies do not take as 
much time and thought. For a girl also who is 
sickly, and whose constitution is enfeebled by 


you help Lucella carry some of this cake in. 
We’ll come right along with the cream.’ 





of the college treasurer funds to provide a | 


scholarship for some classmate who other- 
wise would be compelled to leave college 
on account of poverty—with the under- 
standing that the beneficiary should not 
know the source of her help. Rich and poor 
alike learn to appreciate more fully the value of 
corporate interest, to feel pride in their class, 
their college, their social and literary clubs—to 
look beyond the narrow horizon of their personal 


disease, there are other more suitable methods | interests, and to recognize their relation to a 


of education. 

In many families and secondary schools, how- 
ever, it is easy to find girls who are not one | 
whit inferior in mental ability to boys of corre- 
sponding age and training, and who are as 
eager for knowledge. They are as capable of 
a liberal education, and such an education is 
worth as much to a woman as it is to a man. 

If a girl is quick to learn, if she is in good 


health, with no serious chronic disease, then a | 


larger world. 


Coming, as most of the girls do, from homes 
of refinement and good breeding, they create an 
_ atmosphere which serves to conserve and develop 


whatever is womanly—an atmosphere in which 
the tomboy spirit does not thrive, and in which 


the distinct characteristics of their sex can 


| readily be maintained and perfected. 


college, in these days, offers her peculiar advan- | 


tages. There is probably no place within the | 


reach of those of moderate means, or, in fact, 
within the reach of the wealthiest, where during 
four years a girl can acquire, with so little ex- 
penditure of money, time and strength, as much 
well-balanced and effective power as in the best 
American colleges for women. 

They give her, in the first place, the benefit 
of a society admirably adapted to develop the 
most desirable social traits. College girls are a 
picked class, selected as the most promising out 
of many groups, from many localities. They 
have the common characteristics of young people, 
the ordinary virtues and defects, but their 
average mental ability is higher than is usually 
found in colleges for men. For it is not yet 
the fashion for wealthy parents to send their 
dull daughters to college as often as they do 
their dull sons, because a college education is 
supposed to give them a better social standing. 

The girls who go to college in these days are 
generally of superior intellectual ability, and 
it is a great advantage for them to be brought 
into intimate association with the brightest 
minds of their own age, and to enjoy their fel- 
lowship. They unconsciously teach each other 
some of life’s most valuable lessons. Their 
individual angniarities are rubbed down, and 
their asperities softened by daily contact with 
classmates of varied temperaments and talents. 
They help each other work and they help each 
other play, for happily they have not yet out- 
grown the sportiveness of youth, and they are 
in no danger of becoming bluestockings for lack 
of diversion. —‘- ‘ 


A Lesson in Democracy. 


Tr HEY learn how to entertain and how to 





=== selves thereby to hecome more agreeable 
members of society. Nowhere can one witness 
more genuine fun and healthier recreation than 
in a company of college girls, and nowhere is 
there a better opportunity to form congenial and 
profitable friendships. 

In a college community social standing is not 
determined by wealth nor by ancestry, but by 
personal character and ability. The prevailing 
spirit is democratic. A girl is esteemed no 
more highly if her father be a millionaire than 
if he be a day-laborer. Often the most popular 
girls and the best. scholars are financially the 
poorest. 

Instances are not uncommon where girls with 
large incomes have secretly placed in the hands 
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How the Mind is Trained. 


HILE they are not deprived of the 
society of young men, they can enjoy 
that society with the safeguards which 


alities dictate. 
Social power, however, valuable as it is, is 
not the primary object for which a college 


stands. Its chief aim is to increase the quantity | 


and to improve the quality of the intellectual life. 
Through endowments provided by public and 


| wise experience and well-established convention- | 











as 


and to make it more enjoyable. The rivalry of 
classes and of clubs and the stimulus of good 
company create an increasing fondness for out- 
door sports. Intellectual work itself proves a 
wholesome tonic for weak nerves and a valuable 
antidote to morbid sentimentalism. Physical 
neglect and imprudence suffer the same penalty 
that they do elsewhere, but the health of girls 
in college is better cared for than it is in most 
private families, and the .danger of nervous 
exhaustion is less than in ordinary society. 

Nor is the spiritual neglected in the care of 
the physical and intellectual. There isa healthy 
Christian atmosphere in these colleges for 
women, and while they do not attempt to exer- 
cise the functions of a church, and are free 
from sectarian partizanship, the majority of 
the students heartily codperate with the teachers 
in promoting those things which nourish and 
strengthen a true religious life. 

It is well for young people, at an age when 
they are most susceptible to deep impressions, 
to live in a community where the dominant 
spirit is the search after perfection, where the 
constant effort is to direct them into paths 
which will lead them to the best objects of life. 

Such an education becomes the best prepara- 
tion for whatever life may demand. Good 
judgment is serviceable for all employments 
and intelligence is profitable in every pursuit. 

No one can foresee just the work a woman 
may be called to do, the emergencies which 
may arise in her life, the peculiar problems 
which she must solve. On that account it is 
|the more important for her, before entering 
upon the responsibilities of maturity, to receive 
a broad and liberal training, that she may 
adapt herself most readily to any situation and 
may act most efficiently in whatever circum- 
stances she may be placed. For the aim of a 
| college education is not to get a living, but to get 
life; to get such soundness and judgment, such 
| habits of clear thinking, such knowledge of the 
best that has been done in the world, such self- 
| command, that one can be and do the best that 
| one is capable of being and doing. The experi- 





private generosity, a college offers to those who | ence of the graduates of women’s colleges justi- 


can meet its requirements for admission a large | 


corps of well-trained teachers, scientific and art 


collections, laboratories and lecture-rooms, at a 


fies the education they have received. 


Learning the Practical Things. 


price much less than they could be procured in | 


any other way. 
The same intellectual advantages could not 
be had elsewhere for money. No one, however 


RACTICAL sagacity has been one of 
their most conspicuous traits. They 


quickly learn how to make the most 


rich, could duplicate the teaching faculty for | out of small means, and how to expend most 


All the teachers may not 
First-rate ability is always 


private instruction. 
be equally valuable. 


| wisely large fortunes. They are resourceful, 
| adapting themselves readily to various circum- 


searee, but in every college of high standing | stances, and they are not restricted in their 


there are superior teachers who are devoted to | | choices to a few occupations. 
who appreciate the oppor- | successful teachers, doctors, artists, writers, as 
it affords to make their work most | well as excellent wives, mothers and house- 


the organization ; 
tunity 


They make 


enduring and powerful, and who could not be | | keepers. «There is no department of household 
induced to give up their positions by the offer | economy or art in which their superior mental 


of a larger salary. 


| training does not prove advantageous. Their 


Traditions of noted scholars are transmitted | children feel the benefit of the mother’s keener 


from class to class, which serve to whet the 
youthful ambition for distinction in scholarship. 


| insight and broader outlook. 
A fear is sometimes expressed lest a college 


The buildings, the men and the women one | education may change the natural relation of 


meets suggest the value of intelligence. Learn- 
ing, like wireless telegraphy, is in the air, and 
those less inclined to study are charged more or 
less with its quickening current. What one 
sees, what one hears, what one catches by 
sympathetic intercourse conspire to make the 
prescribed studies more fruitful. 

The students learn to know themselves, to 
test themselves in varied ways, and to find out 
in what direction their capacity can be employed 
most advantageously. They become acquainted 
with the wisest men of all lands,—those long 
dead as well as those now living,—are fed by 
their’ thoughts and are stimulated by their 
example. In such an environment the mind 
naturally acquires greater strength, just as a 
seed grows more luxuriantly where the soil and 
climate are most congenial. 

Moreover, colleges in these days care for the 
body as well as the mind, and their training is 
often as beneficial physically as it is intellectu- 
ally. Systematic exercise is required to secure 
the best conditions for mental work. Hygienic 
habits are formed which tend to prolong life 
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WOMEN 
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attendance at some good school of cutting and 
fitting. The time required for this will vary 
both with the school and with the individual 
pupil. Some institutions advertise that they 
graduate their pupils in six weeks, some take 
six months. 

The tuition, which, in nearly all the schools, 
must be fully paid in advance, varies from fifty 
to two hundred and fifty dollars; and to this 
must be added: the cost of living, which, in 
the large cities, where such schools are usually 
situated, will hardly be less than five dollars a 
week, 

If a girl decides to take such a course, she 
should exercise great care in choosing her 
school. There are good ones, honestly man- 


aged and equipped with competent teachers, 
but there are others—and some of them adver- 
tise extensively—which are merely screens for 
robbery. 

The girl who cannot afford a term at any 





dressmaking school should seek a position as 
sewing woman in some good dressmaking estab- 
lishment. 

The payment will be small at first,—five or 
six dollars a week,—but it will soon adjust 
itself to her ability. She should do all she 
can to learn from the more skilled workers 
about her, watch what is done, and try to dis- 
cover why. Then, at the first opportunity, she 
should try to find some cutter who, for a reason- 
able consideration, is willing to give her private 
lessons in some department of cutting, as, for 
example, skirts or shirt-waists. 

When she has mastered either of these 
branches of her trade, she will find opportuni- 
ties to utilize her skill, either at doing the work 
in the establishment where she is employed or 
in some other place where an assistant cutter is 
needed. Her wages for that work should be 
from twelve dollars a week upward. 

The cutting of coats is a branch by itself, 





the sexes and may unfit women for marriage. 
In civilized countries, among all classes, there 
has been, during the last century, a growing 
tendency to marry late in life, and an increasing 
disinclination to assume the responsibilities 
which marriage brings. Young people, unfor- 
tunately, have become ambitious to emulate the 
wealthy in their style of living, and are not 
content with the simplicity and frugality which 
characterized colonial days. 

This is as true of those who are not college 
graduates as of those who are. The tendency 
was noted before any colleges were opened to 
women, and no conclusive evidence has been 
presented to show that women who have had 
a college education marry less frequently, or are 
less prolific than other women of the same 
social grade. 

College graduates may be less inclined to resort 
to unworthy marriages for self-support, and they 
may be more fastidious in their choice of hus- 
bands, but there is good reason to believe that 
they do not become, in consequence of their 
liberal culture, any less attractive as wives, less 
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almost the highest on the dressmaking tree. 

If it cannot be learned in a regular school 

course of instruction, it should at least be 

learned from a man. This can usually be 

done in private lessons, by arrangement 
with some working cutter. The wages paid to 
a competent woman cutter who is able to draft 
and fit an entire suit are seldom less than 
twenty-five dollars a week, and are often as 
much as, thirty-five. 

The really ambitious girl will manage some- 
how to find a place for herself in a good ladies’ 
tailoring establishment before she rests content 
in the confidence that she has completely mas- 
tered her trade. 

Women themselves are the first to admit that 
workers of their own sex are generally unable to 
give the style to a garment which is imparted by 
a first-class ‘‘man tailor.’’ This matter of style 
touches not merely the cutting, but the ‘‘bal- 
ance,’’ the pressing, and all those little details 
which differentiate the distinctive gown from 
the commonplace. 

There is no reason why a woman should not 
master these details as well as a man. Those 
who do will have no need to worry about success. 




















competent as mothers, or less efficient in house- | 


hold management. Intelligent men prefer intel- 
ligent companions, and nowhere is intelligence 
more desirable or profitable than in the nurture 
of children. To intelligent -women we may 
look most confidently to remedy the existing 
evils in marriage and maternity. 
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CHAPTER TWO. 


oy ‘ae WO days later Hansel had officially be- 
come a student at Beechcroft Academy, 
one of a colony of one hundred and 
forty youths of from twelve to twenty years of 
age, of whom half lived in the two dormitories 
and half in the village, or in the white-painted 
houses along the way to it. 

Hansel had passed his examinations and 
entered the third class with a condition in 
Latin, and was very well satisfied. 

He had also passed another examination, and 
that without conditions. The candidates for 
the school eleven had assembled on the afternoon 
of the first day of school, and never before, 
according to Mr. Ames, had there been so many 
of them. 

Out of a possible one hundred and forty, 
sixty-nine, or practically one-half, had ‘‘come 
out.’? Of the number five had played on the 
last year’s team, while many others had been 
on the scrub or the class elevens. 

Hansel, because of an examination in mathe- 
matics, had not reached the green until the first 
practice was half over. He had reported to 
Bert, and had been ungraciously sent to one of 
the awkward squads composed of boys from 
the entering class. 

But he had not stayed there long. Mr. Ames, 
making the round of the squads, had watched 
him a moment, and thereupon sent him into 
the second group, which was being instructed 
by a big, good-natured boy, whom Hansel recog- 
nized as that Laurence Royle of whom Harry 
had spoken. 

The day’s first practice consisted principally 
of exercises to limber up stiff muscles. Then 
after jogging a quarter-mile round the cinder 
track the boys were sent to the gymnasium, 
where their names and weights were taken 
down by Harry Folsom. 

On the second afternoon the candidates were 
weeded out into squads, first, second, third and 
fourth, and Hansel found himself one of sixteen 
fellows constituting the first. 

The coach was Mr. Ames, instructor in French 
and German. He was a young man, very 
popular with the students, and very successful 
in handling them both on the field and in the 
classroom. 

During the five years in which he had been 

coach Beechcroft had won three football games 
from Fairview School, her dearest enemy, and 
had lost two; had been defeated three times in 
baseball, had tied one game and won one ;. had 
been generally successful on the track, and in 
the two years that hockey had been played had 
been twice defeated. 
' The physical training was looked after by 
Mr. Foote, the director of the gymnasium. 
Undoubtedly Beechcroft could have done better 
in athletics had she had a professional trainer 
and additional coaches, but there was little 
revenue from athletics and almost no support 
from graduates; and as a consequence, what 
money was obtained for athletic expenditure 
came from the students themselves. Under the 
circumstances it was felt that Beecheroft did 
very well. 

Mr. Ames believed that in Hansel the foot- 
ball-team had a ‘‘find.’”? The boy evidently 
knew football well, he had weight, speed and 
brains, and promised to develop into one of the 
best men on the team. The coach confided his 
belief to Bert and Harry one afternoon after 
practice was over, and even Bert was forced, 
seemingly against his will, to agree with him. 
Harry was enthusiastic, possibly because he 
had discerned Hansel’s abilities at their first 
meeting, and so felt a sort of proprietary interest 
in him. 

‘He has the place at end, sure,’’ declared 
the manager. ‘‘Cutler and King will have to 
toss up to see which one of them goes to the 
scrub. I knew the first moment I set eyes on 
the fellow that he could play the game.’’ 

Football seemed to be the only topic which 
could induce conversation between the oécupants 
of 22 Prince. Sometimes an hour passed in the 
evening during which not a word was exchanged 
across the study-table. 

Bert would have been glad to let bygones be 
bygones, for he liked Hansel, if only because 
of the boy’s ability to play football; but he was 
not one to make advances, even had there been 
encouragement, which there was not. 

On the third evening following the beginning 
of the practice the two sat at opposite sides of 
the-study-table. For the better part of an hour 
each had been immersed in his books, and not 
a word had been said. 

Finally Bert pushed his work away, stretched | 
and yawned. Hansel raised his head and | 
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To conclude, then, bright girls should go to 
college because it gives them an excellent oppor- 
tunity to improve to the utmost the capacities 
with which they are endowed, so that they 
may become more agreeable, intelligent and 
useful members of society, and may realize the 
highest ideal of womanly dignity and power. 












‘Going to knock off 


glanced across at him. 
work now ?”’ he asked, politely. 


**Yes, I guess so.’’ Bert pined for conversa- 
tion, and wished heartily that the other would 
stop studying and talk. ‘‘What are you worry- 
ing over ?’’ 

**Latin.”’ 

**Find it hard ?”’ 

ay Yes pe 

‘*Well, I never found it hard; but math has 
me floored.’’ 

‘*That so?’’ 

**Yes. How are you with math?’’ 

‘Fair, I guess,’’ said Hansel. 
bothered me much.’’ 

‘*Wish I could say that. Did you ever hear 
the yarn they tell on Billy Cameron ?’’ 

**No, I don’t think so.’’ 

‘**Billy’s about twenty or twenty-one. He 
went to Bursley for years before he came here. 
They got tired of trying to teach him anything, 
and so he left there and came here. At least 
—well, that’s one reason. The other reason is 
that we needed a good half-back, and Billy was 
open to inducements. ’’ 

Hansel’s eyes came away from his book, and 
he began to show signs of interest. 

‘‘What kind of inducements ?’’ 

‘Oh, the usual, you know; tuition paid by 
popular subscription and a 
nice, comfortable place as 


“Tt never 


| to. You make me tired. 








If you go round talking | 
the way you have to-night, you’ll get yourself 
mighty well disliked—and serve you right! 
You needn’t think we’re going to take a lot of 
nonsense like that from a fellow who comes 
from a little old village academy that no one 
ever heard of !’’ 

‘*What does Mr. Ames think of it?’’ asked 
Hansel. 

‘*You’d better ask him.’’ 

- “T will. And 1’ll tell you what else I’m 
going to do,” continued Hansel. ‘‘I’m going 
to do away with that sort of thing at Beechcroft, 
if not this year, then next. Will you help me?’’ 

‘*Me!’’ gasped Bert, thoroughly taken aback. 
‘*No, I won’t!’’ 

‘*Well, I didn’t suppose you would, although 
as captain of the team you ought to be the first 
one to do so. I’ll just have to go ahead seemed 
you.’ 

Hansel drew his book toward him pe seemed 
to consider the subject closed. Bert regarded 
him a moment in silence. Somehow he felt 
worsted, impotent and in the wrong. And the 
feeling did not improve his temper. 

‘*A lot you can do!’’ he growled, wrathfully. 

‘*You wait and see,’’ was the response. 


For a week life progressed quickly and busily 
for Hansel. His mornings were fully occupied 
in the classrooms, and at three o’clock each 
afternoon he was on the green, ready for the 
football practice. He was at right end now, 
having displaced Cutler, and there was little 
doubt in the minds of the other players and 
Mr. Ames that he would be able to hold the 
position. 

Back of Hansel played Cotton at quarter, 
Conly at left half, Cameron at right half—the 
three C’s they were called—and Bert Middleton 
at full-back. At center was big Royle, but the 
rest of the positions, except right end, were still 
filled only tentatively, and every day the linemen 
were shifted or dropped out to make room for 
promising candidates from the second squad. 

Naturally Hansel soon made the speaking 
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acquaintance of Billy Cameron; and he found 
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least, if not actual assistance, had only laughed 
good-naturedly. 

‘*It isn’t quite right, of course,’’ said Harry, 
‘*but then it’s done all over the shop. Even 
the faculties wink at it, and in some schools 
they lend a hand. If you’re going to change 
things, Dana, you’ll have to begin at the bot- 
tom. ”’ 

‘*Where’s that?’’ asked Hansel. 

** At the top,’’ answered Harry, with a laugh. 
“IT mean the colleges. You see, we school 
fellows take our cues from the colleges. And 
when they hire athletes we think we can do 
the same thing. ’’ 

‘But do they? I thought — 

‘*Yes, they do; that is, lots of ’em do. It’s 
usually done on the sly, but we know of it. 
Why, don’t they come here every year to get 
our best men, and offer them all sorts of easy 
snaps if they’ll go with them?” 

Anderson, captain of the baseball-team, to 
whom Hansel sought and obtained an introduc- 
tion, told him he was wasting his time, and 
refused to lend even moral assistance. Field, 
president of the fourth class, looked bored, and 
said it was a good work, and he hoped Hansel 
would succeed, but it was a difficult undertaking. 
‘*Every fellow doesn’t look at the matter in the 
same light, you know, and—well, come round 
again and let me know how you get along.’’ 

To add to the difficulties, Hansel was practi- 
cally an outsider. Although a member of the 
third class, he knew hardly six men in it. 
The other members had, most of them, been 
together for two years, and had formed their 
groups long since, and to gain admittance to 
these was likely to prove no easy task. 

At the end of his second week at Beechcroft 
Hansel was well acquainted with Bert and 
Harry, knew most of the members of the first 
squad well enough to talk to them, and had a 
nodding acquaintance with some five or six 
others. 

Of course he had no intention of allowing 
such a state of affairs to continue for long, and 
he had a shrewd idea that after the first one 
or two games, by which time he would have 
become identified as one of the 
school eleven, he would find 





waiter in dining-hall, where 
he doesn’t have to do much, 
and gets his meals free.’’ 

“Oh f°"? 

“It isn’t supposed to be 
known, of course, but I guess 
it is. I guess people don’t 
make the mistake of thinking 
Billy is here to improve his 
mind. He’s a good chap, but 
his mind will never trouble 
him—that way! Well, as I 
was saying, the story goes that 
some one asked Billy one day 
how he was getting on with 
his studies. ‘Oh,’ said Billy, 
‘pretty fair.’ ‘That’s good. 
Find it easy going, do you?’ 
‘Well, I don’t know about 
that,’ said Billy. ‘The field’s 
pretty rough in places.’ ’’ 

““H’m!’’ said Hansel. 

He did not even smile, and 
Bert regarded him with dis- 
gust. Bert thought that a very 
funny yarn. 

**Look here,’? demanded 
Hansel, after a moment of 
silence, ‘‘do you mean to tell 
me that that fellow is here 
at Beecheroft just to play 
football, and that the school is 
paying his expenses ?”’ 

‘“That’s about it. Why?’ 

‘*T don’t like it,’’ said Han- 
sel. 








it fairly easy to make acquaint- 








ances. But meanwhile he felt 
rather outside of things, and 
had he had time, would prob- 
ably have experienced qualms 
of homesickness. 

The first offer of assistance 
in what Harry Folsom jocu- 
larly called his ‘‘erusade’’ 
came finally from an unex- 
pected quarter. 

Harry’s invitations to visit 
him were frequent, but so far 
Hansel had not entered the 
study in Weeks Hall since the 
evening of his arrival. On 
the afternoon preceding the 
first football game, when the 
practice was light and ended 
early, he accepted the invita- 
tion. 

Harry was at work when 
Hansel entered. 

“‘Busy?’’ asked Hansel. 
**T just came in to talk a bit, 
and so if —’’ 

‘*Busy? Notatall; merely 
studying,’’ was the reply. ‘‘It 
isn’t often any fellow has the 
decency to come in and inter- 
rupt me when I’m studying. 
First thing I know I’ll have 
brain fever! Sitdown.’’ He 
pushed his books and paper 
aside, laid down his pen, and 
leaned back in his chair. 








**Don’t like it?’’ exclaimed 
Bert. ‘‘Why don’t you like 
it?’? 

“*T don’t like to think that 
that sort of thing is done at the school I go to.’’ 

‘*What if Cameron does get helped along by 
the fellows ?’’ exploded Bert. ‘‘If we’re willing 
to do it, it’s our affair. He’s a bona fide 
student at the academy, and no one can say he 
isn’t.’’ 

“*T say it,’’? Hansel replied. 

Bert looked at him angrily, and said: 

‘*Then you lie!’’ 

“*T don’t think I do. You’re not looking at 
the thing fairly and squarely, Bert. Here’s a 
fellow who hasn’t come here to prepare himself 
for college, who isn’t paying his own tuition, 
and who wouldn’t be here a day if he wasn’t a 
fine football-player. And you call hima ‘ bona 
Jide student’ !’’ 

**Oh, don’t be silly!’’ said Bert. ‘‘ Lots of 
the schools have fellows on their football and 
baseball teams that aren’t any better than 
Cameron. Look at Bursley !’’ 

**Maybe lots of them do, but that isn’t any 
reason we should. Anyway, I think it’s a 
pretty poor piece of business. It isn’t as if we 
couldn’t get a winning team out of a hundred 
and forty fellows, either; that makes it worse ; 
we’re dishonest when there isn’t the least 
excuse for it. You needn’t tell me we couldn’t 
win from Fairview one year out of two without 
this Cameron fellow. Are there any more like 
him here?”’ 

**You find out! I’ve told you all I’m going 


A MORE 


HARMLESS, BETTER-NATURED YOUTH THAN 
IT WOULD HAVE BEEN HARD TO FIND. 


himself at a loss to understand that youth. 
Hansel made the mistake of imagining that a 
fellow occupying such an equivocal position in 
the school must necessarily exhibit signs of 
depravity or meanness. And a more harmless, 
better-natured youth than Cameron it would 
have been hard to find. 

He was popularly believed to be twenty years 
of age, and looked it. He was rather heavy 
of build, but wonderfully quick on his feet. 
He had tow-colored hair and twinkling blue 
eyes. He was of a pleasant disposition, had 
good manners, which seemed to have been ac- 
quired rather than inherited, and was never 
known to indulge in dirty playing. 

After a week’s acquaintance with Cameron, 
Hansel discovered that he would have to revise 
his preconceived ideas of that youth. He even 
found himself entertaining a liking for him, 
and he began to wonder what. was to become 
of Cameron if he succeeded in setting school 
sentiment against him. 

During that week Hansel realized that, in 
spite of his expressed confidence in his ability 
to bring about reform, he had a difficult task 
ahead of him. He had not spoken as yet to 
Mr. Ames on the subject,—he was purposely 
putting that off until later,—but the one or two 
fellows to whom he had mentioned the matter 
had disappointed him. Folsom, for instance, 





of whom Hansel had expected sympathy, at 





‘*How’s the crusade coming 
on ?”? 


CAMERON 
‘*I’m afraid it’s at a stand- 

still at present,’’ answered 

Hansel, with a smile. ‘‘The fact is, I’m 


still recruiting. ’’ 

‘*How many have you secured ?”’ 

“‘Only you so far.’’ 

“Me? No, you don’t!’’ protested Harry. 
**T refuse to be drafted. Scratch me off, if you 
please, general.’’ 

** Allright, but I’ll get you yet,’’ said Hansel, 
cheerfully. 

‘*Hanged if I don’t believe you will,’? Harry 
answered. Then he laughed. *‘Why don’t you 
give it up until next year, Dana?’’ 

“So as not to interfere with Cameron? Is 
that what you mean ?’’ 

‘*No, honestly I wasn’t thinking of him. 
But, look here, to speak plainly now, if you 
go ahead with it, the first thing you know they’ 1l 
set you down as a crank, and—that isn’t pleasant 
in a school like this. Give a fellow a name for 
peculiarity here, and it’s all up with him.’’ 

**All up with him how ?’’ 

‘*Well, in a social sense. The fellows fight 
shy of you, and you get left out of things, 
societies and offices, you know. I don’t want 
to seem cheeky, Dana, but really there’s a good 
deal in what I say. And you’re the sort of 
chap that can have a pretty good time here and 
do a lot if you don’t get—peculiar.’’ 

“*T dare say you’re right. I’ve been thinking 
myself that very likely the fellows would put 
me down for several kinds of a crank, but, 
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really, I don’t know why I should feel so 
strongly about this thing; but I do, and there 
you are. Anyhow, I haven’t any idea of back- 
ing down.’’ 

“‘No, I didn’t suppose you had.’” 

There was a knock on the door, and at 
Harry’s command to enter, there appeared a 
youth at whom Hansel gazed with interest. 
He was apparently of about Hansel’s age, but 
slighter, with a thin, pinched nose, a straight, 
serious and determined mouth, rather long and 
very dark brown hair, and a pale face, from 
which a pair of keen, attractive hazel eyes smiled 
across at Harry. 

He was far from handsome, but there was 
nevertheless about him an expression of kindli- 
ness and honesty, of courage and manliness, 
that had made him one of the best-liked fellows 
in school. 

His clothes were neat, but much worn. 
The straw hat which he held had evidently 
seen more than one summer, and the very 
low collar, encompassed by a wispy black silk 
tie, emphasized the length and thinness of his 
neck. Hansel’s first conclusion was that the 
boy was not getting enough to eat. 

‘*Hello, Phin!’’ cried Harry, heartily. ‘‘I’m 
mighty glad to see you. Where have you kept 
yourself since school began? By the way, you 
fellows haven’t met, have you? Phin, this is 
Mr. Dana; Mr. Dorr—Mr. Dana. Dana’s in 
your class, Phin; just entered. I want you 
to do what you can to get him into the crowd, 
will you?”’ 

**T shall be very glad to,’’ said Phineas Dorr, 
as he shook hands with Hansel. ‘‘Though I 
don’t suppose there’s much I can do.’’ He 
had a rather deep voice, which scarcely seemed 
to belong to such a thin body. 

The three boys sat down, and Harry re- 
peated his question: 

‘*Where have you kept yourself? Why haven’t 
you been round ?’’ 

**Well, I’ve been rather busy, Harry. I’m 
boarding at a new place this year.’’ 

‘*That so? Whose is it?’’ 

“‘My own,”’ answered Phin, with one of his 
infrequent smiles. 

**Get out! What do you mean?’’ 

‘*My mother is here with me this year, and 
we’ ve taken a little house opposite the Congre- 
gational Church. It isn’t much, but we’re 
going to be pretty comfortable, I think.’’ 

‘*You don’t say! Got your own residence, 
eh? Well, that’s fine. I hope you’ll like it. 
Fancy being your own landlord !’’ 

**Tt does seem funny,’’ acknowledged Phineas. 
‘‘But I’m forgetting what I came to see you 
about. ”” 

‘*You’re a mean thing, Phin!’ said Harry, 
sadly. ‘‘I thought you came because you wanted 
to see me again.’’ 

“‘So I did. But there was business, too, in 
it. You see, Harry, I’m under rather more 
expense this year, and I’m trying to find a little 
work to help out. I’ve got a few furnaces in 
the village, but I need more.’’ 

‘*My dear chap, I don’t own a furnace!’’ 
laughed Harry, kindly. ‘‘You can search me!’’ 

“‘T know,”’ answered Phin. ‘‘What I want 
is to do any odd jobs you may have.’’ 

**Odd jobs ?’’ 

‘*Well, carpentering and such things. You 
know I’m pretty handy with tools. If you 
want any shelves put up, or things like that, 
I can do them a good deal cheaper than the 
town carpenter will.’’ 

‘Oh!’ Harry looked thoughtfully about the 
apartment. ‘‘Well, 1 don’t see anything right 
now, Phin, but if I ever want any tinkering, 
you may be sure I’1l send for you.’’ 

‘*Thanks.’’ Phin looked across at Hansel. 
“‘And I’d be glad if you would let me do any- 
thing of the sort for you, Mr. Dana,’’ he added. 

**Surely!’’ said Hansel. ‘‘ Glad to have 
you.” 

‘*Hold on, man! You’re not going?’’ asked 
Harry. 

“T must,’’ replied Phin, who was moving 
toward the door. ‘‘I’m soliciting trade, and 
I’ve a good many fellows to look up yet. I’ll 
come round some other day and see you, Harry. 
Very glad to have met you, Mr. Dana. I shall 
be round to see you in a day or so, if I may? 
Thank you! I know several fellows I think 
you would like to meet, who will be very glad 
to meet you. By the way, Harry, there’s another 
thing.’”” He paused, with his hand on the 
door-knob. ‘‘You don’t happen to know of 
any fellow who is looking for a room without 
board in the village, do you?’’ 

Harry shook his head. 

“If you do, just mention our house to him, 
will you? We’ve got a very comfortable down- 
stairs room which we’ll rent cheap. Good-by ! 
See you both again.’’ 

And Phineas Dorr passed out. 

Hansel looked across at Harry inquiringly. 

“*Poor old Phin!’? muttered Harry, smiling 
and shaking his head. 

‘*Why ?”’ asked Hansel. 
with him?” 

*‘Nothing,”’ was the reply,‘‘ except that he’s 
as poor as a church mouse. I don’t believe 
he’s seen a beefsteak near to in his life. He 
looked bad enough last year, but this year he’s 
thinner than ever.’’ 

“Who is he? Tell me about him.” 
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Lowell, and is working his way through. Looks | to find something or other for him to do for me, 
after furnaces, cuts grass, mends everything he | though goodness knows I don’t need any 
can find to mend, and in winter shovels snow. | shelves.’ 


He’s a wonder as a Jack of all trades. 
in your class. 
last year, and I guess he’ll get another this. If 
he doesn’t, I fancy he’ll be up against it pretty 


hard. Every fellow knows Phin—and likes | 
him; in fact, I wouldn’t be surprised if he had | that. 
He’s one | the crusade. 


more influence than any chap here. 
of the best fellows ever made. 
money before he died, I believe. 


He’s | 
He managed to get a scholarship | one.’’ 


His father had | 
I shall have | 


“*I do,’’ said Hansel. ‘‘I want a big, long 

Harry observed him smilingly. 

**Well, don’t let him suspect you are doing 
it for charity, old man; Phin won’t stand for 
By the way, Hansel, you tell Phin about 
He’s peculiar himself.’’ 
said Hansel. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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‘arupaeO read of being ‘‘treed’’ ' 
by either a bear or an Witt | 
angry bull is common. 


To read of being treed by alliga- 
tors is not common. Then, too, 
the victim in the first instance 
is a man, almost without excep- 
tion, while in the instance to be 
related the victim was a woman, 
and the writer of this account. 

It happened a number of years ago, when 
alligators were more plentiful in Florida than 
they are to-day. I had seen so many of these 
creatures that they did not frighten me, although 
it must be admitted that this ‘‘seeing’’ had been 
always from a safe point, and one that could 
be left at any moment. 

Following my annual custom, as soon as the 
snow began to fly I betook myself with my 
camera to the sunny South, and made straight 
for a certain small town in middle Florida, 
where I had passed several winters. The hos- 
pitable greetings over, I soon settled down to 
work, and wandered daily hither and thither 
through hummock and pine-land, for both bor- 
dered the neighborhood of my winter home. 

One lovely day I started out about two o’clock, 
unaccompanied, as was generally my choice, 
except by a small dog which belonged to the 
house, and which had taken a great fancy to 
me—why, I do not know, for as I was not 
very fond of dogs, he had not been encouraged, 
although his meek devotion had to a certain 
extent gained my good-will. His persistence 
now won his cause. So by my side he trotted, 
his brown eyes shining with such joyousness 
that at last, ashamed to do otherwise, I was 
forced to make him welcome. 

My uncomfortable experience later on was 
due primarily to the presence of Dandy. On 
the other hand, had I taken warning from his 
instinctive uneasiness, the probability is that 
this story would never have been written. 

My destination was the swamp-land which 
lay in a certain section of the hummock; my 
object, the photographing of cypress-trees just 
as they grew out of the black mud in the dank- 
ness of a region not unlike that of ‘‘The Great 
Dismal Swamp.’’ The way I pursued was 
lonely enough, but I was not afraid. The few 
natives and negroes that passed me as I walked 
leisurely along gave a pleasant greeting, for all 
knew me and my camera. 

I plunged into the forest, and forced my way 
along a faintly marked trail, dodging several 
rattlesnakes which resented my intrusion, and 
at about four o’clock found myself on the border 
of as desolate a region as the most ardent 
swamp-seeker could wish. It was a dreary 
stretch of shadowy, ghost-like trees, their 
branches woven into an almost jungle-like 
impenetrability by a tangle of parasitic vines, 
many of which were several inches in diameter, 
and which hung in fantastic contortions from 
the tops, often of the highest trees. 

The faint light that filtered through the 
matted growth of leaves and festooned Southern 
moss was brown and misty, and a fog rose 
from the adjacent dank and decaying vegetation. 
The water of the swamp was black, and its 
glassy surface shimmered at the jar of my 
footstep as I crept carefully over a quantity of 
fallen cane-brake, so molded as to afford a 
precarious foothold. 

The only living creatures in sight were two 
lonely boars, no doubt originally razorbacks, 
but now entirely wild. Their tusks rattled like 
castanets as they stood with chattering jaws, at 
challenge; but their warlike bravado changed 
into cowardice as they espied us, and turning 
away, they disappeared in the jungle. 

‘Quite the place for a whole army of alli- 
gators,’’? I said, half-aloud, as I picked my 
way along a narrow strip of land that reached 
out into the water. ‘‘However, it is no time 





for thinking about that, for the sun is getting | 


low and I must make haste.’’ 


It so happened that out of this strip there | 
| trate treetop—happy thought! 


grew several straggling trees. One of these had 
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seized me. 


oddly affected, for he barked and 
whined with great uneasiness. 
My nervousness increased. This 
was indeed a hideously lonely 
spot to be in, especially for a 


There was that long walk home, 
and only a faintly outlined trail to follow! 
Truly, never before had I been so foolhardy. 
Overpowered by a rush of emotions, I snapped 
together my camera, threw the long carrying- 
strap round my neck, snatched up the tripod, 
and turned sharply to retrace my footsteps. I 
nearly fell headlong. Poor Dandy, in his terror, 


had hidden beneath my skirt, and his little | 


WHEN AT LAST I VENTURED TO LOOK 
DOWN, THE SIGHT MADE ME GROW SICK. 


| shivering body was the cause of my stumble. 


I tried vainly to make him get up; but he only 
shrieked with fear and crouched at my feet. 
Just then, not five feet distant from where 
I stood, a great brutish head protruded from 
that inky water—a sight never to be forgotten! 


That black and moss-grown skull, those evil | 
eyes, with their blood-chilling stare—so near | 


that I could have touched the creature! 

Appalled, I drew back shuddering, and 
crying out to Dandy, who again nearly over- 
threw me in his haste, I clambered over the 
branches of the fallen tree, leaving my tripod 
behind in my flight, with the intention of run- 
ning back to the mainland. 

I was too late. Already attracted by the 
cries of the dog,—alligators are very fond of 


dog-flesh,—three of these great brutes had | 


crawled out from their near-by hiding-places 
in the swamp, and now lay stretched upon the | 
bit of land over which we must pass in order 
to reach the shore. 
bewildered, and with my heart in my throat, I 


saw that four more of these hideous creatures | 


were swimming rapidly toward the spot. Ah, 
Dandy, Dandy! You tried so hard in your 
doggish way to warn me that danger was near, 
but your cries only made matters worse! 
Alligators in front, alligators behind. Whither 
were we to fly? I stumbled against the pros- 
In less time 


been broken off, probably by some storm, and | than it takes to write the words both Dandy 


its top lay bent down so that its branches 
interfered with my tripod as I endeavored to 
pass beyond. I grumbled a bit at the incon- 


venience, not dreaming how important a part | the surface of the swamp. 
| safe indeed, yet destined, it seemed, to pass the 


this broken tree was to play in my day’s 
experience. 

The tree passed at last, only a few moments 
were needed to set up the camera, to focus and 
to take the picture; yet even those moments I 


| begrudged, especially the twenty seconds re- 


**Well, he’s Phin Dorr, Phineas Dorr, though | quired for the exposure of the plate, for the 
no one ever calls him that. He comes from | gloom seemed to increase so rapidly that a | 


and I had scrambled up the straggling branches 
like two nimble cats. Here was safety, such 


jas it was, for we were some eight feet above 


Trapped and treed, 


long, cold, fast-coming night in this unpleasant 
situation. 


Partly from pity and partly to check his ear- | 


piercing cries, I snuggled Dandy in my arms; 
but when at last I ventured to look down, the 
sight made me grow sick. I dared not try to 
|eount the alligators, but there seemed to be 





most uncomfortable apprehension | 


I noticed, too, that Dandy was | 


woman, and night was coming. | 






Yes, even as I paused, | 
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twenty or more gray and scaly forms creeping 
and shuffling about on that narrow strip of 
half-dried mud, hissing, blowing, and sniffing 
the air angrily for the scent of the canine prey 
which they could not reach. 

The sun was really sinking, as the increasing 
gloom portended. I collected my scattered wits, 
and tried to plan the best way to pass the 
inevitable night. 

Fortunately I had brought with me a jacket, 
which I had slipped on when the chill of the 
swamp had struck me. This would in a meas- 

| ure protect me from the night cold; then, too, 
| Dandy would help to keep me warm. So I 
propped myself as comfortably as possible in 
the crotch where the tree trunk had snapped off, 
}and taking my carrying-strap from my neck, I 
| fastened myself to a strong upright branch by 
passing the strap round it and then about my 
waist. This would at least keep me from falling 
should I chance to faint or lose myself in sleep. 

The long vigil began. Dusk deepened into 
| darkness, and darkness turned into blackness, 
for no starlight could penetrate that overhead 
| growth. 

The silent swamp turned into a world of 
noise. The peeping, croaking and booming of 
| countless frogs, the strange cries of night ani- 
|mals and birds, the tapping fall of acorns and 
| dying leaves, the constant dripping from a 
| thousand trees which reeked with the dank 
| Steam of nightfall, and the restless movements 
| of those ungainly monsters beneath us were all 
sounds never to be forgotten. 

Naturally of a nervous temperament, I felt 
myself grow old in years, as, bound to my 
place of refuge, the moments crept by like 
hours. If I could hold out until daybreak the 
alligators would probably retire, and I might 
then be able to make a wild rush for the shore. 

How many of those long, weary hours passed 
I had no way of judging, but at last, worn out 
with fatigue, I felt a deadly chill creeping over 
me. Suddenly the little dog moved in my 
arms, and licked my hand softly. He seemed 
uneasy, and stretched up his head, as if begging 
to look beyond me. I humored his wish. For 
a moment he stood motionless, with his paws 
upon my shoulder. Then, to my amazement, 
he whined—not a whine of distress, but 
one of pleasure. Yes, he was even then 
wagging slowly his stump of a tail, 
while his whole body quivered with 
excitement. 

Loosening the safety-strap with my 
benumbed fingers, I twisted about in 
the tree seat, and saw—a light! As 
I live, a light, dim though it was, 
glimmered through the mist. Fear bore 
heavily upon my heart. Perhaps it was 
only an uncanny phosphorescence. Yet 
it moved almost too steadily. The real 
ignis fatuus dances 
from place to place. 

Fascinated, I 
watched the glow, 
which grew bright- 
er. I tried to ery 
out. To my dismay 
I found myself 
speechless! The 
chill and nervous 
shock had in a way 
stiffened my throat 
and tongue. I 
strained and fought 
to overcome the temporary paralysis which was 
like a dreadful nightmare, for shout I must. 

That light meant rescue if I could only make 
myself heard. 

Some ‘‘’gator men’’ were out hunting, and 
|I knew that the light was from their jack- 
lantern, which was fastened at the bow of the 
boat. The ‘‘jack’’ serves to attract the crea- 
tures, or at least to fascinate them so that they 
remain motionless until the hunters come within 
shooting distance. 
| The boat came near, then turned to go off in 
| another direction. Now or not at all must I ery 
out, or it would pass out of sight and hearing. 

Beating at my throat with my hands, I finally 
threw off that dreadful cramp, and a shriek 
for help that could have been heard a mile—it 
seemed to me—came mercifully to my lips; and 
as it echoed through the swamp, the boat 
| Stopped. I heard a negro’s frightened voice: 

‘*Who da? Who da?’”’ 

Again I could not speak, but Dandy’s yapping 
bark rang sharply. 

‘*Who da? Speak, or I’ll shoot! 

Then a white man’s voice cried: 

‘*Who is there? Where are you? Why 
don’t you answer ?’’ 

Once more my tongue loosened. The voice was 
that of Jim Bronson, a professional hunter, and a 
man well known by everybody in the little town. 

“This way! This way! Oh, make haste!’’ 
Then I fainted. 

I did not see the boat as it came swiftly 
toward me; nor did I see the gleam from the 
lantern as it illuminated my feeble stronghold ; 
nor did I hear the fusillade of shots which 
drove away the brutes; nor did I know that I 
was taken carefully from among the branches 
and laid upon a hastily improvised bed, made of 
coats, in the bottom of the boat of my rescuers. 
| Yet all this happened, and Dandy crept to my 
| side and licked my unconscious hands, as they 
told me afterward, while we were borne rapidly 
|away from that gruesome spot. 
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TRINITY CHURCH, NEW YORK. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Co Peary dedicates his book on arctic 
exploration to his wife, ‘‘who has been my 
constant aid and inspiration, and has borne the 
brunt of it all.’’ While the hero is on the field 
of battle, or afar on the path of danger, the 
heroine at home is patiently bearing day after 
day of suspense and anxiety. 


” Central America the sword is beaten, not 
into plowshares, but into banana hooks. 
Within a few hours after the close of the recent 
hostilities between Honduras and Salvador the 
Honduran soldiers were all at work on the 
banana-plantations, where most of them had 
been laborers ‘‘befo’ de wah.’’ 


he New York Legislature has passed a bill 

which gives women school-teachers in New 
York City the same pay as men. It has long 
been maintained that for equal work there 
should be equal pay. The lower rate of pay 
for women teachers has, for better or for worse, 
left American common school education largely 
in the hands of women, and tended to keep 
men out of the profession. 


t was suggested at the recent peace conferences 

that the ‘‘Christ of the Andes,’? which was 
described in a recent number of The Compan- 
ion, be duplicated, and a similar statue be erected 
on the boundary-lines between all the nations. 
It is a picturesque idea, but peace can be better 
secured by engraving the image of Christ in the 
heart of mankind. 





@ seldom realizes how many things which 
are dear to sentiment are repulsive to 
hygiene. The London Lancet includes in the 
list the passing of the loving-cup and the cup of | 
communion ; the dust and cobwebs on old wine- | 
bottles, the much-smoked meerschaum or brier | 
pipe, moss -covered and time -stained stones, 
varpets, rugs, draperies, the open fire, and even 
the smoky haze which makes London the 
delight of etchers. 


p gone medical expert announces every few 
months that Americans eat too much. Such 
‘a man said in a lecture before a medical school 
class the other day that there is as much nour- 
ishment in a slice of bread and butter as in 
three slices of lean beef, or in an egg and a half, 
or in sixteen oysters, or in two and a half apples, 
or in two bananas. Although bread and butter 
is nourishing, most of us like to vary the diet 
with something of higher flavor, whether it is 
nourishing or not. 





M: Bryce, the British ambassador, when he | 

was in Ottawa, mailed a letter addressed | 
to London, and was vexed to find that it had | 
been sent to London, Ontario. He suggests | 
that there should be no duplication in the names 
of cities. It is too late tochange now. Besides, 
what American state could be self-respecting if 
it did not have a Washington and a Franklin, 
not to speak of plenty of Parises, Londons and 
Berlins? Unname Boston because there is a 
Boston in England? Fie! 


Fay last month the last detachment of Japa- 
nese troops was withdrawn from Manchuria, 
and a few weeks before that the last Russian 
soldiers left. Both countries have therefore 
observed the provisions of the treaty of Ports- 
mouth, by which it was stipulated that they 
should withdraw within eighteen months, Eight 
thousand Russians remain as a railroad guard 
in northern Manchuria, anda similar number of 
Japanese to protect the road in the southern 
part ; but this was provided for in the treaty, and 
both countries seem to be acting in good faith. 


Me old New England Fast day still lingers 
in the fastnesses—no pun intended—of the 
New Hampshire hills, but it has been driven 
from the wilds of Maine. The Pine-Tree State 
this year, as became a daughter of Massachu- 
setts, abolished Fast day and _ substituted 
Patriots’ day—April 19th, anniversary of the 
Battle of Concord and Lexington. An effort 
was made in New Hampshire, mostly by clergy- 
men, to secure similar action in that state, but 
without success. 


| victed in other parts of the country on similar 


The reason the ministers and 
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day is that it has lost its original significance, 


hypocrisy. ‘They say its only significance is to | 
mark the opening of the baseball season, and | 
that its right name is ‘‘ Farce day.’’ | 


ew Jersey lives up to its reputation for pro- 
ducing original citizens. The latest case | 

in point is that of Peter Mowry, an engineer | 
on the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- | 
road. One day when his train reached Millburn 
he discovered that he did not have water enough 
to carry him to the next water-tank. He hesi- 
tated only a moment, then jumped out of his 
cab and disappeared. Before he climbed back 
to his seat the fire-engines came tearing down 
the street toward the station. In reply to the 
foreman, who asked where the fire was, Mowry 
explained his needs, and said he had pulled the 
alarm because he thought maybe the fire com- 
pany could run a hose to a hydrant and fill his 
tank. He did not judge his fellow Jerseymen 
wrongly, for the hose was unwound, and he 
soon had all the water he needed. 
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AFTER THE STORM. 

And then I heard the redbreast say, “Be brave, | 
My little mate, we’ll build our home anew.” | 
Garret Harlow Lampen. 


| 
THE STANDARD OIL CONVICTION. | 


\ a bar association dinner in New York a | 
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few weeks ago a judge declared that ‘‘the | 
railways of the country are public high- | 
ways over which everybody has an absolute | 
right to go in person or by his freight on the | 
very same terms, neither more nor less, than 
anybody else has to pay, just as we formerly 
went through the toll-gate roads, everybody 
paying the same tolls.’’ 

It is charged, and is widely believed, that 
many of the big corporations usually called 
trusts have been able to drive their competitors 
out of business partly through their ability to 
secure lower freight rates from the railroads 
than were given to other shippers. This reduc- 
tion in rate was made in various ways, but most 
frequently by a rebate. 

The Standard Oil Company has been charged 
with receiving rebates, but its officers have per- 
sistently maintained that since rebates were 
made illegal the company has paid the regular 
freight rate. But evidence enough has been | 
found against it in several states to warrant 
grand juries in finding indictments against it. 

The first case against it was tried before the 
United States District Court in Chicago. The 
company was charged with paying to the Chi- 
cago & Alton Railroad Company only six cents 
a hundred pounds for oil shipment when the 
published and legal rate was eighteen cents. 
There were more than nineteen hundred counts 
in the indictment. The jury last month found 
the company guilty on nearly fifteen hundred 
of them. The defense was that the company 
thought it was paying the legal rate. 

Other and smaller companies have been con- 


charges, but the importance of the Standard 
Oil Company, and the popular belief that it 
has been a conspicuous offender against fair 
play, gives to the case an unusual interest. 

Whatever may have been the rule in the past, 
the people have evidently decided that the rail- 
roads must be what the New York judge has 
said they are: highways on which all have | 
equal rights. 
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THE COLLEGE OF CARDINALS. 
ope Pius created seven new cardinals last 
month, leaving still eight vacancies. In 
1585 Pope Sixtus V fixed the number of | 
members of the college of cardinals at seventy, | 


| namely, six bishops, fifty priests and fourteen | 


deacons. 

The cardinals do not take their title from the 
color of their vestments, as is sometimes sup- 
posed, but the color is named after the title of 
the men who wear it. The word comes from | 
the Latin cardo, a hinge. From the idea of 


dependence upon a hinge the word cardinal has 


| acquired the meaning of chief, or prince. 


Originally the cardinal bishops were bishops 
of sees in the neighborhood of Rome; the car- 
dinal priests were the parish priests of Rome; 
and the cardinal deacons were permanent ad- 
ministrators of charities in districts of the city. 
As the organization of the church grew and 
became complex, the college of cardinals, the 
advisory body for the Pope, was enlarged by 
the addition of persons away from Rome. 

For many centuries the college of cardinals 
has exercised the power of choosing the Pope. 
Always a large majority of the members are 
Italians, and for more than five hundred years 
| they have, with a single exception, elected an 
Italian as Pope. Fifty years ago there were 
| only eighteen non-Italians in the college. At 
present there are thirty-seven Italians and 
twenty-five foreign cardinals. There are only 
two cardinals in this hemisphere—one in North 
and one in South America. There are also but 
| two in the British Empire—one in Ireland and 
| the other in Australia. 





| and arithmetic. 


it would make the Sacred College more fully 


answer to the argument is that the college is not 
a representative body; that the members are 
chosen for their ability to advise the Pope. 
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THE MASTERY. 


Hold fast, my soul, hold fast and all is well! 
Master thine own and every world is thine. 
William Ellery Leonard. 


&® 
A HEARING EAR. 


busy doctor who had engaged a: young 
assistant was asked if he really intended 
to entrust him with his cases. ‘‘Oh, no,’’ 
he replied. 


possible words. A sick woman has to talk just 
so much, and I haven’t time to listen.’’ 

The minister, the lawyer and the teacher 
might follow the doctor’s example, and employ 
a listening ‘‘double’’ to their great relief. In 
fact, it may usually be found that the most 
helpful person in the town is the one who can 
listen best to the complaints and perplexities 
of the women-folk. 

Self-expression is as necessary for the welfare 
of most women as food and drink. The very 
talkative woman has a silent husband — not 
simply because she does not give him time to 
speak, but because she was attracted to him in 
the first place by his genius for listening. 

However, there may be something more than 
mere self-indulgence in the habit of ‘‘talking 
things out’? with some appreciative listener. 
The wisest of women know that they get light 
on their own perplexities by the act of putting 
them into words. A mother is often her own 
best adviser as to the training of her child, 
when she has once formulated his needs. The 
remedy for the fault appears when the fault is 
fairly described. So the recourse to the listening 
ear is not to be entirely decried. It is only 
when continual talk breaks down the proper 
barriers of reserve that the talking woman 
becomes a nuisance to her friends and a menace 
to her family. 

It is pitiful to see the condition of silent misery 
to which a family is reduced when one woman 
in it is a chronic chatterer. ‘‘What were your 
father’s last words?’’ asked a sympathetic 
neighbor of a little boy just bereaved. ‘‘He 
didn’t have any,’’ gravely replied the child. 
‘*Mother was with him all the time!’’ 
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THE CONSULAR EXAMINATIONS. 
he year ago Congress passed a law grading 
consular positions, and thus made it 
possible to extend to the consular service 

the provisions of the civil service act of 1883. 

The President at once ordered that all consular 
vacancies above the lowest class should thereafter 
be filled by promotion from the lower grades of 
the service, and that vacancies in the lowest 
grade should be filled either by the promotion 
of vice-consuls or deputy-consuls, or by compet- 
itive examination. 

The first examination under this order has 
lately been held in Washington, and after it 
was over, the Department of State made public 
the lists of questions asked, in order that they 
might serve as a guide to young men who wish 
to take these examinations in the future. 


One part of the test was oral, the other part | 


written. The oral questions were designed to 
disclose the general character, manners, discre- 


| tion and business capacity of the competitors ; 


the written examination to test their information. 

Candidates were examined in one modern 
language besides English; in the resources and 
commerce of the United States; political econ- 
omy, international, commercial and maritime 
law, American history, the modern history of 
Europe, Latin America and the East, geography 
All the papers were so arranged 
as to give as just an estimate as possible of the 


candidates’ general knowledge of the subject in | 


question. 
Eighteen men took the examinations, and ten 
of them were successful in passing. 
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CONCENTRATING AUTHORITY. 


fter a long contest, and in opposition to 
pressure of the most powerful and per- 
sonal kind, the Legislature of the State 


| of New York has passed, and Governor Hughes 


promptly signed, a bill which is of more than 
local interest. It greatly increases the powers 
of the police commissioner of New York City, 
and especially it enables him to appoint and 
discharge police inspectors, or degrade them 
and promote other officers.to their places. 

In a sense this is but a step in the direction 
in which New York has been for some time 


‘*He will listen to the patients, 
look sympathetic, and report to me in the fewest | 





Bae Ey 


| religious people oppose the continuation of Fast | appoint some non-Italian, on the ground that | the commissioner’s hands were tied. The new 





‘act releases them, and it is hoped will do much 


| and being no longer observed, is a breeder of | representative of the church at large. The to procure for the greatest city in America a 


more efficient and less corrupt police force. 

The change is in accordance with the modern 
tendency to combine authority and responsibility 
in the same person. The early tendency in this 
country was in the opposite direction. A dread 
| of tyranny, which was strong in the minds of 
| the fathers of the republic, led them to diminish 
| the power of public officers, and so to limit their 
| freedom of action that they could not justly 

be held responsible for many administrative 
failures. 

| Our constitutions, both state and national, 
jare full of ‘‘checks and balances’’ intended to 
safeguard popular liberties, which perhaps they 
|do; but in many cases they make government 
| ineffective. 

A broader view is beginning to prevail. It is 
| seen that it is not unsafe to lodge large power 
in hands which will hold it only a short time, 
after which the popular will transfers it to 
others; and that the new system has distinct 
advantages in efficiency. It is only applying 
to politics the universal rule of business life: 
give the head of the concern all the power he 
needs, and then hold him strictly responsible 
for the results. 
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- SAN FRANCISCO. 


t is now a year and a month since San Fran- 
| cisco was desolated by earthquake and fire. 
The property loss, the suspension of busi- 
ness, the discouraging thought that the city was 
in constant danger of earthquakes, might have 
driven a less spirited people to other cities, and 
left of San Francisco only a pile of ruins. 
Instead of that, the year shows an extent of 
reconstruction to fill the American heart with 
hope and confidence. San Francisco has shown 
the nation what Americans can do. 

The mere figures tell much of the story. The 
property destroyed is estimated at half a billion 
dollars. Seventy-five million dollars have been 
spent in building during the year, and permits 
have been granted for other building to the 
amount of fifty million dollars. 

It is not temporary building; all that has 
ceased. San Francisco is building for a perma- 
nent future, and is taking advantage of the les- 
sons and opportunities which disaster brought, 
for better construction, finer architecture and 
remodeled streets. Fifty thousand men are 
engaged in building industries, and to them in 
'a year fifty million dollars have been paid. 
| The banks report larger clearings than in the 

period immediately before the earthquake, and 
no bank or financial institution has failed. 

The spirit of independence and self-security, 
| which would be arrogant and provincial if # 
| were not mingled with humor, pluck and youth, 

has mounted in the face of difficulty. The very 
act of meeting fate squarely has stiffened the 
|moral courage, and the city is cleaning out 
| political filth with as much vigor as it puts into 
| hauling away débris. Even in the defiant atti- 
tude upon the question of Oriental labor is an 
independence which no American can fail to 
admire, no matter what may be his opinion on 
the subject in controversy. San Francisco has 
revealed the nation to itself, and has given new 
promise that a people of such courage and energy 
shall endure and prosper. 
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arthquake shocks were felt in four continents 

in the six days between April 14th and 19th. 
They began with destructive shocks in Mexico by 
which three towns were ruined. Then Spain, 
Russian Transcaucasia and Constantinople felt 
the tremors, and there were shocks at Manila and 
Charleston, and voleanic eruptions accompanied 
by earthquakes manifested themselves in Chile. 
It is interesting to note that these shocks, with 
the exception of the one at Charleston, occurred 
in the recognized earthquake belts, one of which 
encireles the Pacific Ocean, and the other goes 
about the earth by way of Mexico, the West 
Indies, Spain, Italy, the Caucasus, northern 
India, the Philippines and the Pacific islands. 
¥ many school children have been found with 

defective eyesight that the school committees 
of several cities have considered furnishing eye- 
glasses free. It is a question how far government 
should go in supplying citizens with the necessary 
| things of life. Most American parents will prefer 
| to pay the oculist. In many cities are free dis- 
| pensaries where poor children can be treated and 





receive free prescriptions for glasses. Parents 
| should be warned against incompetent oculists 
who take advantage of the reports of the boards 
| of education on the matter of eyesight in the 
| schools, and try to get business for themselves by 
| exaggerated warnings to the “parents of school 
| children threatened with blindness.” 

pee probably the oldest living city in the 
| world, has become modern. In February 
| electric lights flashed through the city and electric 


| cars began to purr along its ancient ways. The ~ 


| American consul-general at Beirut says that until 
a year ago electricity was under ban in Turkey. 











| commission was created. 


moving. The police force was formerly governed | The ban has been raised chiefly by American 
by a commission of several members. Then, | influence, and concessions have been granted for 
in order to keep it from becoming distinctly a | lights and cars in other Turkish cities. 
litical power, the commission was made bi- oes 
cia a in beth gates wane t be | Yrc2 has been printed about the fabulous 
’ ‘9 


P " : P | wealth of Trinity Church in New York, the 
a nted on it. Finally a single - headed | famous church that stands in Broadway at the 


head of Wall Street; but the public has known 


a , _ The lack of any particularly good results | nothing definite about how great this wealth is. 
At various times the Pope has been urged to | since then has been due to the extent to which | Last month for the first time a statement on the 
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subject appeared in the annual report of the 
parish. The income from the property of the cor- | 
poration last year was less than seven hundred | 
and seventy-five thousand dollars. Out of this | 
sum one hundred and twenty-seven thousand 
dollars were paid in taxes and,one hundred and 
thirty-five thousand dollars for repairs and in- | 
surance on buildings other than churches. The 
property from which the income is derived was 
granted by Queen Anne in 1705, and was known as 
the Queen’s farm. 
Fulton and Christopher Streets from Broadway to 
the Hudson River. Some of the original grant 
has been sold and some given away, but consider- 
able remains. 
hundred and sixty-five thousand dollars have been 
lent to other parishes without interest. The 
parish supports twelve schools and a hospital, and 
maintains wholly or in part twenty-six other 
churches, hospitals and missions. 
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DANDELIONS. 


he dandelion is scarcely reckoned a flower of | 


romance, although Lowell has celebrated it 
in poetry, and a later writer, O. Henry, in prose. 
Readers find it easy to sympathize with his hard- 
working little city heroine, wearily typewriting 
the bill of fare for a cheap restaurant, whom the 
first appearance on the list of dandelion greens so 
moves to remembrance of country days and her 
country lover that she absently replaces the vege- 
table with his name, and enriches the menu with 
a new and strange dish—‘Dearest Walter, with 
hard-boiled eggs.” 


There is a certain family, rich only in ancestral | 


history, who also regard dandelions, even as 
greens, with an affection not wholly of the palate. 
Onee, when the family fortunes were at their 
lowest, a young widow found herself penniless, | 
with two little daughters to maintain, in a day | 
when opportunities for women were few, and | 
fewer women were trained to meet them. 

Her struggle was a hard one. 
smaller daughter surprised her weeping over 
some wretchedly paid sewing, and was stirred to | 
a passionate desire to help her earn money. The 
child stepped out on the sly and interviewed some | 
children she saw selling greens. Learning that 
such salable produce could be gathered free in the 
country, she started at once in quest of it. 

She was gone many hours, while her frantic 
mother searched for her in vain, and finally called 
upon the police. Only toward nightfall did a foot- 
sore and exhausted little girl limp home, and 
confess, weeping, that she had never reached the 
country, had secured no harvest of dandelions, 
and, worst of all, had worn through to the ground 
in the long day’s tramping of the hard pavements 
her one precious pair of shoes. 

She was too young to understand that her brave 
little failure could be an inspiration and a help; 
she only knew she had failed, and was grateful to 
be comforted. 

Afterward, surely, in that pretty trick all chil- 
dren know of blowing the winged seeds from the 
fluffy dandelion ball, she must have found a special 
warning and more imperative summons when the 
oracle proclaimed, ‘‘Your mother wants you.” 
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QUITE NATURAL. 


he was the elegant and gracious mistress of a 

fine old mansion in a little town, and her caller 
was an ancient sociologist. His seat was near the 
window, and as they talked he observed an aged 
whitewasher, splashed and shabby, going by with 
his pail. Suddenly the man paused, retraced his 
steps, and came up the garden path. A moment 
later the lady was summoned to the door. 

“Oh, is it you, Henry?” the caller heard her 
say. ‘We sha’n’t be ready for you till next week. 
I think there must be some mistake.” 

“There ain’t any mistake, and it ain’t the job I 
came about,” drawled Henry’s voice, leisurely, 
“but the skirt o’ that green dress you wear 
Sundays is flappin’ out a side winder up-stairs, 
and there’s a storm comin’ up,—like to be a down- 
pour any minute now,—and I kind o’ thought 
maybe ’twouldn’t be improved by a soakin’. I 
guess you’d forgot it.” 

“Certainly I had!” cried the lady. “I took a 
spot out with benzine, and hung it over the sill to 
air, and forgot all about it. Oh, thank you, Henry!” 

The door closed; the guest heard his hostess 
flying hastily up-stairs, and when, a few minutes 
later, she reappeared, flushed and laughing, the 
storm had already broken, and the amiable Henry, 
with his coat-collar turned up, was scudding away 
into the distance before a pelting gale. 

“If the business relation everywhere merged as 
naturally and simply into friendliness as between 
your whitewasher and you,” said the visitor, with 
a sigh and a smile, “how much easier and fewer 
would the problems be we sociologists have to 
consider!” 

“Henry is a very nice man, and I’ve known him 
all my life,” said the lady, with a touch of sur- 
prise, settling again comfortably into her easy 
chair. “Of course he wouldn’t let my dress be 
spoiled, as long as he happened to notice it. I’m 
very glad he looked up.” 
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DIPLOMACY. 


iss Jane’s eyes beamed with anticipation as 
she looked at the two sofa pillows lying side 
by side on the center-table in her friend’s sitting- 
room. They had just been finished, and were 
good to look upon, with their little puffed squares 
of gay silks. One Miss Jane knew she was to 
have, a delayed birthday present; which one she 
did not know, but at any rate, she reflected, both 
were very pretty. Anne Green was to receive the 
other, for Anne’s skilful nursing had been in 
great demand in this home the preceding winter. 
It was impossible for Miss Jane to pass through 
the sitting-room without pausing a moment to 
survey the pillows. In one the light and dark 
silk puffs alternated. In the other they were not 
arranged in order, and it seemed as if Miss Jane’s | 
eyes dwelt more persistently and wistfully on it. 


It ran originally between | 


Of the funds of the parish, three | 


One day her | 








| When, at dusk, Miss Jane prepared to go home, 
the question had to be settled. 


Both women stood at the table and looked first 


| at the gay pillows, then at each other. 
| “I know Anne’d like this odd one best,” said 
Miss Jane, indicating the alternated one, and 
trying to put a doleful note into her hearty voice. 
The hostess turned sharply. “But if you like it 
| best, you shall have it, Jane,” she said, feeling 


that Miss Jane’s generosity prevented her from | 


stating the fact that she, too, preferred this one. 

| “Oh, no!” Miss Jane answered at once, per- 
| haps a trifle hastily. “Give Anne the nicest—| 
mean—the—this one—because—well, you know 
nursing’s hard work, Emma!” 

“But ’tain’t any harder’n running about all day 
tending a cranky woman,” Emma declared. “If 
you want the alternated one, Jane, you’re going 
to have it, Isay. Didn’t I make those pillows?” 

“Yes, Emma.” 

“T can give ’em where I like, can’t 1?” 

“Tea” 

“Then I'll give you the alternated one, Jane. 
Here, it’s yours.” 

Miss Jane gently deposited the pillow extended 
to her on the table again, and faced her hostess. 

“But, Emma—I—don’t you see—I—Anne’s 
an awful good friend to me—I’d rather have her 
have this—I—give this to Anne!” 

The hostess’s eyes flashed dangerously; then 
she spoke. “Why?” she demanded, harshly. 

Miss Jane lifted the neglected pillow, blushing 
as she did so. 

“*Cause —I want —this!” she 
weakly but bravely. 


stammered, 
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COMING TO HIS TITLE. 


eee have rarely been conferred upon native 
Americans by European sovereigns, but sev- 
eral have succeeded to titles by inheritance. One 
of these was Sir John Davie, the first town 
clerk of Groton, Connecticut, who was graduated 
at Harvard in 1681. The story of his reception of 
the news of his succession to a baronetcy is told 
in the pages of “In Old Connecticut.” 

| One day Davie was hoeing corn on the plains in 


company with John Packer, a neighbor, both men 
| in —— and barefooted, with their sleeves 


their knees, when a stranger, clad in the latest 
London fashion, appeared, and asked the official 
if he were John Davie. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“Then I salute you, Sir John Davie of Creedy | 
Park, Devon,” sai the visitor. 

Tradition says that the new baronet finished 
his row—he was hoeing on a wager with his fellow 
| worker; then he accompanied his visitor to the 
brown homestead, treated him to cake and wine, 
and learned the whole story—how his uncle, Sir 
John Davie, Bart., had died without male issue, 
leaving his nephew sole heir. 

In a short time the Poquonock farmer ex- 
changed the brown farmhouse for an English 
estate. He never forgot his native land, however, 
| and always retained his interest in Groton. . He 
aided the settlers to build their new church, and 
when it was finished, presented it with a silver 
communion set. He also made gifts to his rela- 
tives, and was one of the early benefactors of 
Yale College. 
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NOT ABOVE BUTTONS. 


he late Henrik Ibsen upheld the superiority of 

women in his dramas, but in real life he con- 
sidered them inferior to men in. many lines of 
usefulness generally classed as feminine. For 
example, his friend, John Paulsen, says in the 
London Times that one of Ibsen’s maxims was: 


“No woman could write a cook-book and no 
woman can sew fa button on fast.” 

He lived up to the latter part of his dictum. 
When he detected a loose button on any of his 
Fa rments, he retreated to his own den, locked 

imself in, and with elaborate preparations sewed 
the button on. 

e took as much pains with the job as he would 
with the final, fair copy of one of his plays. Then 
he used to brag about the performance, saying 
that he would not put trust in a button sewn on by 
-, woman—not even _ his wife. 

is wife used to laugh with a _—— ironical 
expression on these occasions. She confided to 
Paulsen that she secretly resewed all the buttons 
that the poet had sewn, sewed them as pw A 
woman can, she said. He always forgot to fasten 
the thread, ’and the buttons would come off in a 
few days if she did not look after them. 

“But don’t undeceive him,” the faithful wife 

added, apgeakngty: ., “it makes him so happy to 
think that he does it.” 
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AN UNUSUAL TOPIC. 


t was a real hardship for Judge Brown to have 

to keep silent for any length of time. Even 
when travelling he usually found some one who 
would at least listen while he talked. But on one 
occasion he found himself in a railway coach with 
only one other occupant—a stiff, dignified old lady, 
who did not deign even to look at him when he 
raised his hat upon entering the coach. 


The judge grew restless after they had travelled 
several miles. He drummed on the window, 
coughed several times, then finally, in desperation, 
cleared his throat, and asked in stentorian tone: 

did it ever occur to you to wonder 
whether it had ever rained any before the time of 
the flood ?” 

The unusual question startled the old lady out 
of her dignified silence, and the two old people 
were soon engaged in animated conversation. 
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**SUCH IS LIFE.” 


hen the late Edward Atkinson was a young 

man he was employed at the old Dedham 
mill, one of the oldest cotton factories in the 
country, of which James Read, an old-time mer- 
chant of Boston, was the treasurer. 


Cotton was carried out on a wagon and the 
goods brought in by ey by James Crosby. 
One day Crosby brought a letter to the office from 
the mill, which, Mr. Atkinson stated shortly before 
his death, he had never forgotten. The spelling 
contributed somewhat to the composition, and 
there were no stops. 

“Deth has been doin his work among us agin 
and taken one of our best weavers last Wednes- 
| day she worked in the mill and today is borne 
— to the Tt tomb such is life only if I 

have misunderstood her Crosby | about the peace 
of cloth for sample pleas to rite.’ 
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rolled up to their elbows and ‘their trousers up to | 
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is pleasant, absorbing, clean work. It will pay 
you well, and there is a simple, inexpensive way 
to master this subject. Why not grasp this op- 
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HAVE YOU SEEN OUR 
SUMMER STYLE BOOK? 


It contains illustrations of over 150 fashionable 
garments for almost every occasion, from beauti- 
ful silk costumes to serviceable knockabout suits. 
We will send this handsome book to any part of 
the United States free of charge. 

With the Cata- 
logue we will send 
a large assortment 
of samples of the 
latest materials 
from which we 
make our garments 
to order, and full 
and explicit in- 
structions showing 
you how to have 
your measurements 
taken at home, and 
how to send in your 
order. 

YOU TAKE NO RISK 
WHATEVER in deal- 
ing with us, as any 
garment we send 
you that is not sat- 
isfactory in every 
respect may be re- — 
turned to usat once 
and we will refund 
your money. 


We Guarantee 
to Fit You. 


If you order from 
us, your Summer 
suit will be made 
in the latest New 
York style perfect- 
ly finished and 
made to fit and be- 
come you, and it 
will not cost you as 
much as you would 
pay at home for the 
ready-made kind. 

Simply say, 
me your Style Book 
and Samples,” 
mention the colors you prefer. 
once before you forget it. 
as we will mail them free. 





Write for them at 
Do not send postage, 


Our Catalogue Mlustrates and Describes: 


Suse ER, SUITS $5.00 to $15 
TAILORED SUITS $7.50 to $25 
SHIRT-WAIST SUITS $6.00 to $20 
SILK SUITS $9.75 to $20 
skinra’ SUITS $6.00 to $20 
SKIR ° . ° $3.50 to $15 
JACKETS ° . ° - $6.00 to $20 
RAIN C ATS ; $8.75 to $18 
SHIRT-WALS 98c. to $4.98 
MUSLI N UNDERWEAR osu to $3.98 
WASH D RESSES 2.25 to $8.95 


BLACK RILK COATS ‘$3. 08 to $14.75 


National Cloak and Suit Co., 
219 West 24th Street, New York City. 
Largest Ladies’ Ou g Establish t in the World. 

Mail orders only. 





No agents or branches. 
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“How would you like to have an 
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very: in the answer you receive! They 
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And it's a health-builder. 


“The Irish Mail” 


means happy hours, bright 
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eyes, glowing cheeks and 
well-developed bodies Be 
Write to-day sure you get the genuine 
fo: Qt IMlustrated “Irish Mail” in large letters 


ym the seat 


Hill-Standard Mtg. Co, , 627 Irish Mail Ave., Anderson, , Indiana. 
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Buy a package of your Grocer and be convinced. 


In Canada the price of EGG-O-SEE is 15c., 


FREE “-back to nature” book 


How to get well, keep well by natural means,— bathing, 
exercise, food, etc..—and how to use EGG-O-SEE for every meal 
in the week is told in our expensively prepared booklet, 
We are glad to send it. You 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY, 
880 AMERICAN SAVINGS BANK BLDG., 


More EGG-O-SEE was eaten during the past 
year than all other flaked foods combined. 


Never before in the history of a food have the 
American people given such a sweeping indorsement 


x-O-SEE. 


There is more actual proof of the real value of 
EGG-O-SEE in this unqualified testimony of the 


people than in all the claims we might make. 
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C VE. ; 
By Marion Couthouy Smithy 


H" thin white fingers wandered among the 
yellowing keys, 

Now with a weary slowness, now with the old- 
time ease; 

The tunes were quaint and tender, like ancient 
tales oft told, 

For they were songs of bygone years, and she was 
growing old. 


The children flocked about her; they loved to hear 
her play; 

For all was new and sweet to them, and every 
song was gay. 

They were her heart’s companions, for they could 
understand ; 

The dear old musie spoke to them beneath her 
trembling hand. 





But we, no longer children, between her day and 
theirs, 

Had danced to other measures, and thrilled to 
newer airs; 

We heard with smiles indulgent, but we were slow 
to praise 

The simple tunes that brought to her the joy of 
distant days. 


They brought the scent of spring-time, the tap of 
dancing feet, 

The dream that blossomed in her heart when 
youth and love were sweet; 

Each cadence had its story, each plaintive soft 
refrain 

Awoke the chimes of memory, the call of bliss or 
pain. 

So with her thin white fingers she touched the 
yellowing keys, 

And pleased the listening children with old-time 
melodies ; 

And we, who smiled to hear them, remember now 
with tears 

The tones that will not sound again through all the 
silent years. 
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“EIGHTEEN BLESSED YEARS.” 


ot a Sunday passed but 

N the preacher at Casey’s 
| Patch gave thanks for 
Jimmie Cameron. Among 
all the sixteen hundred miners 
he was one of the few who 
never visited the saloon, and 
his example over the younger 
lads was wholesome and 
strong. For two years he 
had been a teacher in the 
Sunday-school, and the class 
of boys he gathered about 
him grew in numbers and enthusiasm. When 
the roof of the mine—the roof of the upper 
world—fell in on Jimmie and killed him, the 
great black roof above fell also on the preacher’s 
heart and crushed it. 

The sight of the black ambulance commands 
a universal silence in the ‘‘patches’’ about the 
mine. Three times a week, on an average, it 
starts from the shaft, and the word that it is 
coming calls every woman to her door in all 
three of the ‘‘patches’’ of shanties. When it 
passes the fork of the road, two-thirds of the 
women feel a load lifted from their hearts, to be 
shifted to those of the other third. Then, as it 
moves toward Casey’s or Martin’s or Anderson’s 
patch, no woman in that patch knows joy in 
any earthly thing till it has passed her door. 
And on that day it passed shanty after shanty 
until it-stopped at the Cameron shack, far down 
the straggling line of cabins. And they bore 
in on a stretcher the lifeless form of Jimmie. 

Jimmie and his father worked together, and 
both were industrious miners. Had Donald 
shunned the saloon as Jimmie did, they had 
long since known better conditions. Back in 
Scotland Donald and his wife had attended 
the kirk, and been members of it. But they 
had lost their religious faith, although they 
hoped for better’days, and they tied their hopes 
to Jimmie. 

Jimmie and his father were careful miners. 
But there are times when the most carefully 
timbered roofs begin to creak, and the miner, 
warned by the ominous sound, has only time 
to run, feeling on his back as he runs the rush 
of air that accompanies the falling of the roof 
behind. This time there was no warning sound. 
Donald chanced to look up as a rock started, 
and sprang to save Jimmie, but too late. 

The preacher usually arrived hard behind 
the ambulance; and he had learned well such 
words of comfort as were possible in those sad 
conditions. But he felt that he could not go 
to the Cameron home. His own heart was too 
crushed ; his own faith lay under the fallen slate. 
Jimmie, the finest, truest young man in the 
mine, the pastor’s best helper, the truest exam- 
ple of temperance and godliness, was gone. 
What could he say to those sorrowing parents, 
or even to his own soul? 

But go he must, and did. And when he 

















entered the room there was no word he could | He got a-hold 0’ the Winnemacook’s rudder an’ 


speak ; but he threw himself on his knees beside 


| hauled himself up astride on’t. He yelled an’ 
hollered a while, but nobody heard him, an’ he 


the stretcher, one arm round each parent, and | concluded to settle down to business. 
| ‘ 


with choking voice he prayed. 


‘When the boat pulled into Bath, which is some 
| fifteen mile, there sot Cy on the rudder, easy’s 


Donald and his wife met him with stony, | ol’ Tilly. 


imperturbable, tearless faces. ‘They were little 
given to demonstration, and their grief was too 
bitter for tears. But the minister’s sobbing 
prayer, the warmth of his arm and the comfort 
of his fellowship went to their hearts, and they 
wept on their knees with him. 

Then they rose, and the mother said, ‘‘Don- 
ald, let us aye thank God for these eighteen 
blessed years we have had our Jamie. And 
let us think of them and believe that God is 


good.”’ 
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A MYSTERIOUS MESSAGE. 


hen the revenue cutter Bear reached 
W Alaskan waters in 1887 the captain of 

the whaling ship Hunter handed the com- 
mander of the Bear a message which had been 
delivered to him a few days before by the natives 
of Cape Behring. It consisted of a piece of wood, 
on one side of which was rudely carved, “1887 
J. B. V. Bk. Nap. Tobacco give.” On the other 
side was cut, “S. W. C. Nav. M 10 help come.” 


The riddle offered by this had baffled the whaler, 
but it was speedily solved by the revenue officer. 
The bark Napoleon had been wrecked in 1885 off 
Cape Navarin, and only fourteen of thirty-six 
men on board had reached port. Of the unlucky 
twenty-two, says the author of “The Sea Rovers,” 
a few had reached the Siberian shore, but nothing 
had been learned of their ultimate fate. The 
officer therefore reasoned that the sender of the 
message was a member of that crew who had 
found shelter with the natives to the southwest of 
the cape, about ten miles, and was anxious] 
awaiting rescue. This reasoning was correct, an 
within two weeks they had the full story from the 
rescued man, James B. Vincent, of Edgartown, 
Massachusetts. 

e Napoleon, caught in a storm, had _ been 
wedged in the ice, and its crew was compelled to 
take to the boats. These, four in number, were 
soon separated, and thirty-six days of fearful suffer- 
ing elapsed before the boat containing Vincent 
reached shore. 

In the meantime nine of the eighteen persons 
on board had died, and several others had been 
driven insane by their sufferin Vincent was 
the only man who could walk when they reached 
land. Five more soon died, and the other three 
were helpless from frost-bites when they fell in 
with a party of natives. 

Some of the natives lived inland, and took Vincent 
with them when they returned to their homes. 
The following spring, when they visited the shore 
to fish, he found his three shipmates barely alive; 
oy all died soon afterward. 

hen the fishing was over, Vincent went back 
to the mountains with his native friends, and 
during the following winter carved the message 
which brought about his rescue, and entrusted it 
to some wandering natives from Cape Behring. 

At the opening of spring, the second year, he 
again started for the seashore. A few weeks later 
he was attracted by the shouting of the natives, 
and looking up, discovered, to his great joy, white 
men who had come to rescue him. The Bear con- 
veyed him to San Francisco, whence he went over- 
land to his home. 

While among the Eskimos Vincent was kindl 
eared for by an old native, whose wife receive 
him_as her son. After a year the husband died, 
but his last instructions to his wife were to care 
for and keep their guest until he was rescued. 
When relief at last came the old woman, with 
tears in her eyes, said she was goats toa, for she 
had done as her husband wished. Warm and 
tender hearts can be found even in Siberian wastes. 
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BLUNT BUT TENDER. 


he recent revival of interest in Ethan Allen 

has brought out many stories of his various 

and apparently contradictory traits. That 
the old hero of the mountain was bluff and at the 
same time tender is shown in Mr. De Puy’s book 
on the sturdy soldier. The first anecdote relates 
to the courtship of his second wife. 


He had been “paying attentions” to Mrs. Bu- 
chanan, a charming widow. One day he drove 
up to her door in a carriage drawn by magnificent 
1orses. 

“Well, Fanny,” he called out, “if we’re to be 
married, let’s be about it!” 

The widow was equal to the occasion. 

“Very well,” she replied. “Give me time to fix 
up. 

In a few moments she was with him, and they 
proceeded to Judge Robinson’s. 

“This is a serious matter,’ remarked the justice. 
“Have you given it thought?” 

“Yes, yes!” Sepesenty interrupted Ethan. 
Then, looking at his handsome bride, he added, 
“But it don’t require much thought.” 

Two little girls, daughters of one of the pioneers, 
wandered into the woods and were lost. A search 
for them lasted all night, without success. On 
the third day the hunt was relinquished. The 
parents were overpowered with grief. 

Ethan Allen mounted on a ~~ of a village house 
and addressed the men, In a laconic manner he 
drew a ow of the father’s and mother’s agony. 
He invited each hearer to put himself in thelr 
place. Then, with wonderful oes, 3e urged 
one more attempt to save the little ones, who 
were probably spending their last strength in their 
vain endeavor to reach their home. As he spoke 
his curt manner ceased, his giant frame was agi- 
tated with emotion, and great tears rolled down 
his cheeks. 

Suddenly from the crowd there sounded a shout 
of “I'll go!” It was echoed from every part of 
the throng. Before night the children were found 
saved by the man who never was “forgetful of 
his fellow men’s rights nor of the cause of his 
country.” 
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STILL IN CONTROL. 


+ ou’d think from what some folks say that 

Y cap’ns of industry was a modern discovery, 

‘long o’ ‘lectricity an’ sun-spots,” began 

Eli Bacon, with mild irony. “But ’tain’t so. 

They’ve alwus been an’ they alwus will be, if 

they’re what J take ’em to be—nothing more nor 
less than men that alwus land on their feet. 


“There was Cy Greene. When I was a boy he 
lived in my town, at the mouth of the Kennebec 
River. He was a fisherman by trade, and one 
morning he was watching the Winnemacook pull 
out from the wharf for Bath, a-resting idly on his 
oars. 

“Tt was very early, and as soon as the steamer 
started the wharf was deserted. The Winne- 
macook started off all right; then she begun to 
back an’ back, and fin’lly crash she come into | 
Cy’s dory. | 

“His boat was stove to pieces, and Cy was | 
throwed into the water. But he didn’t stay there. 


y 
“*What under th’ canopy are you doing there?’ 
sung out a man on the wharf. 
“Steering the Winnemacook to Bath,’ says Cy.” 


RATION 





ith transportation rates so great, 
And produce price so small, 
The farmer found—unhappy fate— 
He did not thrive at all. 


“?Tis better you should go away,” 
He told his hired man; 

“TI can no longer wages pay; 
I’ll shift as best I can.” 


Then said the man, with beaming face, 
“Do nothing half so rash; 

I’ll take a mortgage on your place, 
And never ask for cash.” 


’Twas so agreed; the years rolled round ; 
The farmer prosperous grew, 

Till at the end of five he found 
His man had prospered, too. 


For then it was, his wage to pay, 
The man he hired chose 

To let the farmer go away, 
The mortgage to foreclose. 


“Why be,” the farmer said, “so rash? 
I'll tell you what I’ll do— 
A mortgage take, not asking cash, 
And stay and work for you.” 


Now each five years they alternate. 
Whoe’er the farm did own, 
Farmer and man coéperate, 
And both have prosperous grown. 


® © 
A BIT OF ECONOMY. 


hen Mr. Belden announced that the coal 
was nearly out and that more must be 
ordered, his wife had a pleasant surprise 


“Mr. Jameson buys his coal through his firm and 
gets it fifty cents a ton cheaper,” she said, “and I 
told them to-day to order two tons for us. They 
said they’d like to do it.” 


Mr. Belden objected. “I don’t like to be in- 
debted to my neighbors. Fifty cents on a ton of 
coal doesn’t matter.” 

“Well,” responded Mrs. Belden, “if they are 
willing to take the trouble for us the least you can 
do is to thank them.” 

“Oh, of course,” Belden responded; “and we’ll 
do something for them when we can.” 

“I knew you’d feel that way about it, dear, so 
I’ve invited Mrs. Jameson to go with me to the 
matinée to-morrow,” Mrs. Belden said, amiably. 
“T’ve telephoned for tickets.” 

When Mr. Belden came home to dinner the next 
evening he learned that the coal had not arrived. 
“Mrs. Jameson says it will come in the —— 
Mrs. Belden explained. “She called up by tele- 
phone three times to-day about the coal, and 


so I bought little Marjorie a pound box of choco- 

lates to get even.” 

Belen lave you managed to keep warm?” asked 
en. 

“I bought two bushels of the man around the 
eorner. It’s awfully expensive to buy in small 
—. And I had to give the man an extra 

ime, he spent so much time trying to open the 
basement window.” 

The next oveaine. when Mr. Belden reached 
home, he found the house as cold as a barn, save 
for the kitchen, where the gas-stove was hereing. 

“The coal will come to-morrow,” explained his 
wife. “It takes a little longer get coal this 
way, but we can’t complain, because we are getting 
it so —. 

“Ts the furnace fire out?” 

“Yes; but I’ve ordered ety cents’ worth of 
wood, so you’ll have plenty to! ght it when you’re 
ready. I got Jerry to clean out the fire-pot. He 
wouldn’t take a cent, so 1 gave him your striped 
trousers.” 

“I’ve only worn them —” began Belden, but he 
held his peace. 

“The coal has come, dear!” Mrs. Belden an- 
nounced triumphantly when he reached home the 
next night. ‘It’s in the alley.” 

“In the alley!” Belden fairly shouted. 

“Yes, of course. The man said he’d have to 
dump it in the alley or take it back. Mrs. Jameson 
forgot to tell me that the firm doesn’t send a man 
to put in coal, but, of course, we’re getting it so 
much cheaper — Where are you going, Jack?” 

“To get in that miserable coal.” 

_ “Well, of allungrateful men!” said Mrs. Belden, 
indignantly. ‘The next time you can order the 
coal yourself!” 
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AN INDIAN GIRL’S “COMING OUT.” 


‘¢ Wnthe early part of one September, I announced 
| among the Apaches that my daughter, Eva, 
having attained womanhood, should put away 
childish things and assume her station as a young 
lady,” says Geronimo, the famous old war chief of 
the Apaches, in the story of his life. At a dance 


or thereafter, it would be proper for a warrior to 
seek her hand in marriage. 


Aesentinety invitations were issued to all 
Apaches and many Comanches and Kiowas to 
assemble for a grand dance on the green by the 
south bank of Medicine Creek, near the village of 
Naiche, former chief of the Chokonen Apaches, 
on the first night of the full moon in September. 
The festivities were to continue for two days and 
nights. Nothing was omitted in the preparations 
that would contribute to the enjoyment of the 
guests or the perfection of the observance of the 
religious rites. 

To make ready for the dancing, the grass on a 
large circular space was closely cut. When the 
night came the singing was led by Chief Naiche; 
and Geronimo, assisted by his medicine-men, 
directed the dance. 

First Eva advanced from among the women and 
danced once round the camp-fire; then, accompa- 
nied by another young woman, she again advanced 
and danced three times round the camp-fire; the 
next time she and three other young ladies ad- 
vaneed and danced four times round the camp-fire. 
This ceremony lasted about an hour. 

Next, the medicine-men entered, stripped to the 
waist, their bodies painted fantastically, and 





for him, says a writer in the Chicago Daily News. | 








danced the sacred dances. They were followed 
by clown dancers, who amused the audience 
greatly. aT 

Then the members of the tribe joined hands and 
danced in a circle round the camp-fire for a long 
time. All the friends of the tribe were asked to 
take part in this dance, and when it was ended 
many of the old people retired and the “lovers’ 
dance” began. } 

The warriors stood in the middle of the circle 
and the ladies, two and two, danced forward and 
designated some warrior to dance withthem. The 
dancing was back and forth on a line from the 
center to the outer edge of the circle. The warrior 
faced the two ladies, and when they danced 
forward to the center he danced backward; when 
they danced backward to the outer edge he fol- 
lowed, facing them. 

This lasted two or three hours, and then the 
music changed. Immediately the warriors as- 
sembled again in the center of the circle, and this 
time each woman selected a warrior as a partner. 
The manner of ——— was as before, only two 
instead of three danced together. 

During this dance, which continued until day- 
light, the warrior, if dancing with a maiden, could 
propose marriage; and if the maiden agreed, he 
. would consult her father soon rward and 
make a bargain for her. 

Upon all such occasions as this, when a dance 
is finished, each warrior gives a present to the 
lady who selected him for a partner and danced 
with him. If she is satisfied with the present, he 
says good-by. If not, the matter is referred to 
some medicine-man or chief, who determines the 
question of what is a proper gift. For a married 
woman the value of the present should be two or 
three dollars; for a maiden the present should 
have a value of not less than five dollars. Often, 
however, the maiden receives a very valuable 
present. é 

During this “lovers’ dance” the medicine-men 
—_ with the dancers and keep off the “evil 
spirits.” 
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*“WORDS, IDLE WORDS.” 


‘¢y never realized,” said a young woman the 
| other day, “how many unnecessary words I 
use until I went into a Chinese laundry with 
some work I wanted done. If an American had 
taken my order, I should have said, ‘I have some 
shirt-waists 1 wish laundered. I am in a great 
hurry for them, and wish them as soon as I pos- 
sibly can have them. Now can you promise me 
that, without fail, I shall have them this week?’ 
I should have considered that speech as a definite 
and fairly concise statement of my need. As it 
was, 1 handed the package to the Chinaman. 
‘When?’ said I. He opened the bundle and re- 
marked, ‘Fliday.’ ‘Sure?’ said I. He nodded, 
and we parted.” Mr. R. G. Hobbes, in his 
“Reminiscences of Seventy Years,” quotes an 
old story of India, the purport of which is the same 
as this modern tale: 

The extent of Sanskrit literature is enormous. 
Raja Dabshelim had _a library so large that it 
=o red one hundred Brahmans to keep it in order, 
and took one thousand camels to ca: it when 
the king journeyed. Knowing that he never could 
read so many volumes, the raja directed the Brah- 
mans to make a brief and comprehensive abstract 
of the whole. 

For twenty years the priests labored, and at 
last they brought to the king the desired com- 

ium, consisting of twelve thousand volumes, 
a load for thirty camels. But the king was angry. 

“Begone!” he cried. “How can any one read 
twelve thousand volumes? Abridge more!” 

So the work went on. The library was reduced 
to fifteen camels’ load, then to ten, to four, to two, 





wouldn’t let me pay back the nickels it cost her, | 


of the tribe she would make her début, and then, | 


and finally the whole was capable of being borne 
| byonemule. By this time forty years had elapsed, 
| and the king was old. One mule’s load, even, was 
/ more than he might live to peruse. 

“T will not read a —- until everything redun- 
dant is removed,” he declared. ’ 

Then one of the Brahmans said, “‘I will promise 
to make _ an abstract which may be read in 
| one minu , and yet will occupy your thoughts for 
ife. 

The king gave his assent, and the Brahman wrote 
on a palm leaf: 

“What mortals call ‘Science’ can be represented 
in one word, perkore’; and the whole history of 
man can be putin three, ‘born—troubled—dead.’ ” 
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SAVING FOR THE CIRCUS. 


hree times a week Marie Tredeau, the 
= guardian of six motherless grandchildren 

and the owner of a flock of hens, placed a 
dozen fresh eggs in a pan on Mrs. Bennett’s kitchen 
table in exchange for silver coin. One day Mrs. 
Bennett, lifting the eggs by twos into another 
receptacle, inadvertently discovered that her sup- 
posed dozen contained only eleven. She thought 
little of this; but when subsequent dozens became 
reduced to ten, and even to nine, she waylaid the 
old egg-woman to ask the cause of this shrinkage. 


“Marie,” said she, “I’m afraid your hens don’t 
count straight. The last five times you have been 
here my dozens have been short. What’s the 
reason?” 

“Madame,” replied Marie, setting her basket 
down in order to have her hands free for gesticu- 
latory purposes, “me, I will tol you. I will ex- 


plain. 

“In honly t’ree day more som’ beeg, w’at you 
call circus ees go for harrive hon top of dese town. 
You see som’ picture hon fence, maybe? You lak 
for fe Foy nny f, ees eet not, an’ tak som’ babee? 
Hall lady ees lak dat. 

“Madame, dose —— of ma daughtaire he ees 
hall mad for attend hon top of dose so beeg, fine 
show. Me, I am tol’ maself—I am tol’ dose gran’- 
chil’—eef mademoiselle dose hen he ees lay suffi- 
cient of haig, eet ees posseeble for us to mak’ to 


0. 
oe -But, madame. Attendez! Dose so ungracious 
| hen ’ave not ze savoir faire to rose to dose occa- 
| sione. Hélas! Eet ees J w’at mus’ rise. 

“Madame, I confess. I mak’ apology. To 
obtain ze sufficient numbaire of douzaine, eet ees 
become of necessity to mak’ smaller—oh, much 
smaller—dose douzaine! 

“But rest assured,madame. W’en dese so great 
need ees pas’, I weel atone, I weel do penance for 
ze economy of dose ungracious hen.” 
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LAYING IN WINTER SUPPLIES. 


—precious to the owner,—growing plants 

and baby mud-turtles all figure in the collec- 
tion of treasures carried back from the country, 
says a writer in the Deaconess Advocate; butrarely 
has a “fresh air’ displayed the foresight of a 
mother who was seen clambering over a rail fence 
into a piece of underbrush. 


“Faith, an’ it’s some o’ thim nice switches I’m 
after, Miss Brown,” was the reply to the dea- 


econess’s question. “I haven’t been able to find 
me a dacint switch fer the byes sence I was in the 
kentry last summer, and now I’m goin’ to take 





home enough to last till next year.” 
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WISHES. ' 
By Alice V. L. Carrick. 


* rank has a watch.’’ 
F This sounds to you 
like only a sentence 
from the First Reader, but 
really it was a whole story, 
and a very sad one, too, to 
the small boy who was saying 
it over and over to himself. 
For Frank, who lived just 
across the way from Johnny, 
was no older than he was, 
and yet, there, ticking away 
in his jacket pocket, was a 
fat silver watch, a wonderful 
thing, to be dragged out and 
consulted and dangled before 
his playmates’ admiring eyes. 
‘*But I can’t have one yet. 
Father said so. Not till I’m 
twelve, anyhow. Three 
whole years!” Johnny 
thought, sadly. ‘* And Uncle 
Charles said, ‘ ‘‘If wishes 
were horses beggars would 
ride,’’ my boy.’ I’m sick of 
that old thing !’’ 

And then because, I sup- 
pose, there are no fairies now 
except thought fairies, good 
and clever ideas that pop into 
our minds and show us the 
easiest paths, one of them 
whispered, and kept whisper- 
ing the rest of the rime in his 
mind: 

If turnips were watches 

I’d wear one by my side. 

And it talked to him until 
Johnny thought and thought, 
and then jumped up with a 
whoop that sent the cat flying 








ORAWN BY CLARA E. ATWOOD. 
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TROUSERS. 


place where they could run 
in and out between the trees 
before they came to the log 
fence bordering their father’s 
land. ‘‘Give me your hand, 
Tom,’’ said Ted ; and grasp- 
ing Tom’s cold wrist, he 
dragged him along with all 
speed, over rocks, through 
the trees and over the brush 
heaps, until they came to 
the fence. They crawled 
through the opening in the 
logs, and then out again 
across the potato patch. 
Their father was working 
near by, and they began to 
call for help as soon as they 
saw him. 

When they had told their 
story, father took several men 
and went up on the hill, but 
they did not find the bear. 
All the berries on the hill 
went to waste that year, for 
none of the boys dared to go 
up after them. 

‘‘Just think, we never 
spilled a berry!’’ Ted said, 
as he told mother all about 
the exciting time they had 
had. 





<< 
NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. DIVIDED WoRD. 


I never saw a ------ so 
industrious as he. When there 
is such --- --- cannot fish 
Il saw him ---- -- other sail. 


2. A HIDDEN QUOTATION 
AND ITS AUTHOR. 

In all his work his praise of 
God is continuous, and he is 
the perfect image of his fa- 
ther, who was a poet. I do 








in terror from her door-step 
doze. 

‘‘Why shouldn’t turnips be watches?’’ he 
cried. ‘‘I’ve my own garden that father gave 
me last year, and I’ll plant the seed, and raise 
a whole lot of turnips, and sell them at the 
market !’’ 

He ran off to tell his mother, and she, like 
all mothers, was as pleased as he was, and 
thought of other seeds for him to sow—radishes, 
lettuce, cucumbers, summer squash, and great 
golden pumpkins. 

There never was a garden more carefully 
tended than this. All day long the sun seemed 
to shine there, as if to make the crops hurry 
and grow. Johnny worked early and late, 
tying up his bunches of radishes for market, 
weeding and thinning out the turnips so that 
they would have room to grow large and round 
and white. And in the autumn, when the last 
of the heavy yellow pumpkins was sent to the 
shop, and John counted up his gains, there 
was enough for a round, fat watch like Frank’s, 
and still more wonderful, for a chain held it in 
its place, and made its owner the envy of the 
neighborhood. And now, whenever Johnny 
takes it lovingly from his pocket to look at the 
time, and as it lies under his pillow at night, 
it seems to be always ticking away the same 
thing: 

If wishes were horses 
Beggars would ride ; 


If turnips were watches 
I'd wear one by my side. 


And turnips were, so Johnny says. 
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ON THE HILL. 


By Sarah Huntington. 


t was a hot day, and Tom and Ted had teased 
to go up on the hill to gather berries. Ted 
insisted upon taking a six-quart pail, while 

Tom was content with a pint dipper. They 
planned to divide generously—if Tom picked 
any more than the dipper held, he was to turn 
them into the pail, and if Ted filled the pail, 
he was to share with Tom on his return. So 
they went off over the field, whistling gaily. 

Mother had told them not to go too far up 

the side of the mountain, but to keep in sight 
of the. house, where she could see them as she 
sat sewing on the side piazza. 

When they had climbed half-way up the hill 

they turned back and waved their caps to her, 
but they were tuo far away to make their voices 





They found the raspberries so thick they soon 
began to see the probability of dividing the six 
quarts, and they were so eager gathering the 
berries that they did not mind the .scratches 
they received nor the heat of the sun. 

At last something happened that was very 
unusual. As they stood on one side of a great 
bush, they heard a rustle in the underbrush, 
and looking up, they saw a shaggy head showing 
over the top of the bush, and two sharp, shrewd 
eyes were blinking at them. 

The boys stood speechless. After a moment 
Ted whispered, ‘‘Do you think it is Marshall’s 
dog ?”* 

“*It must be! 


He doesn’t bite!’? Tom 





not know who is to have his 
library, but it goes to some 
deserving person. Such adeed 


whispered back, bravely, although he shook slowly after them. Still they did not turn their | acts always to one’s credit. He nny puprosates 


with fear. | 

As they stood staring at the new arrival, they 
found that they were as much a subject of 
curiosity as he, and they saw that the shaggy 
head was now higher than the bush, and peeping 
down, they saw that it was not a dog at all, 
but a big brown bear, and that he was standing 
on his haunches, looking at them. 

“Don’t run too sudden, or he will “chase,’’ 
cautioned Ted, ‘‘for father always said so,’’ 
and then he began to slowly back away from 
the bush. - Tom did the same, not forgetting to 





take his pail with him. 
As they moved away they were now thor- 
oughly alarmed to see the bear lumber along 


backs. ‘‘We must scare him somehow,’’ whis- | 
pered Ted. ‘‘Give me the pail,’’ and then he | 
began to pound the dipper on the side of the 
pail, making a loud clatter. 

Bruin stood still in the path and dropped out 
his tongue, as if he were laughing. 

‘*He isn’t going to hurt us, ’cause it is berry- 
time,’’ assured Ted, ‘‘so just keep on moving | 
and we’ll be all right.’’ 

This they did, and bruin slowly followed, 
evidently filled with curiosity. At last he sat 
down heavily on the side of the hill and slowly 
rubbed liis paw across his nose, as if he were 
trying to brush away the noise. 

By this time the boys had reached a wooded 








Ra en aes ins 
ANGELINA ROSE MARIE. 
By Rebecca D. Moore. 
he was a birthday gift to me, r 
Miss Angelina hon Mare bim py 


Aunt Anna sent her 


This blue-eyed child 





And then cut out her underclothes. 
I basted all the tucks in place, 
And sewed on yards and yards of lace. 
"Twas Cousin Bob who bought her shoes. 
They were a dolly’s number twos. ' 
We had white muslin for a dress. 

It took a half a yard, I guess. 

Big sister in a little while 

Had made it in the latest style. 

A fluffy bow upon her hair — 


She was a dear, | do declare! 





The next she needed wasa hat; 
"Twas sister, too, who made her that. 
"Twas made of lots and lots of lace, 
And drooped so sweetly round her face. 
She had enough for all her needs, 
When aunty sent a string of beads. 


All wrapped in cotton-wool and cork. 


Had not a single thing to wear, oe Uf { | 
So this made lots of work for me. sd He 
I was as busy as could be. \ 


— Mama made her a pair of hose, 
7 





from New York, 


with golden hair i %* 


¥ 


/ 





A locket wee was on the chain, 
With the first letter of her name. | 
Grandma made her a coat of red 
To wear when it was cool, she said. 
To keep the sun from this dear doll, | 
Papa bought her a parasol. | 
That she might go from place to place, | 
He gave her, too, 
a neat suit-case. | 
Thus Angelina Rose | 
Marie 
Was fine as any doll 
could be. 





| chaste; ell tell; 
| trough; sick, stick. 


all his own creations. His last sketch of Brown 
was ingenious. 
3: ANAGRAM. 
The judge heard two different ----- about the 


prisoner. “Why did you ----- the bread?” he 
9 


asked. “Because it was ----- ? Write it so on 
the ----- , at ----- . And what about the ducks? 
Two mallards and three --- -- aa 


4. RIDDLES. 
I. 
The ancients knew me, to their joy. 
I made sweet sounds for many a boy. 
Into disuse long since I fell; 
Some modern men know me quite well. 
They make me work instead of play, 
I carry water night and day. 
Throughout the house and grounds I go, 
But mostly out of sight, you know. 
Il. 
The corporations point to me with pride ; 
Both state and nation try to make me fine. 
The builder and the architect my beauty 
rarely hide ; 
The printer finds me useful in making up 
his line. 
5. CHARADES. 
I. 
My first is in pole, but not in staff ; 
My second is in spear, but not in gaff; 
My third is in annis, but not in seed ; 
My fourth is in cure, but not in need; 
My fifth is in see, but not in saw; 
My whole hath victories greater than 
those of war. 


Il. 
My first in “Mother Goose” was found, 
As is well known the world around. 
A verb my second, past tense, too. 
Perhaps [’ve not done it to you. 
My whole is used upon the sea, 
To find if deep the water be. 
Il. 
My first has figured in Egypt’s story, 
And thus has gained a certain glory. 
My second means very much to me, 
How to take us apart I cannot see. 
My third must measure the engine’s speed, 
Must rule my accounts, my taxes, indeed. 
My whole in school is often explained, 
By a simple letter ’tis easily gained. 
Iv. 
I am composed of letters ten. 
Take one, five, six, seven, and straightway then 
You soar above the heads of men. 
Take two, three, four, and have a tree 
That gives a shade for you and me. 
With eight, nine, ten, I could not rise 
Though I should be three times my size. 
But if ’twere gold, none wouid despise. 
My whole is just a common name, 
But written in the halls of fame; 
A man and city are the same. 


6. ANAGRAM RIMES. 
I. 
oo----- our aims, our pleasures, too, 


And oft ------- as yeas roll by. 
Old age ------- _ both life and joy 
From things which youth condemns as dry. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number 

1. Moon, Venus, Jupiter, Neptune, Saturn, 
Earth, Uranus, Mars, Mercury. 

2. Lange, glean, angel, Galen, angle. 

3. Dodo, murmur, papa, Sing Sing, so-so. 

4. 1. Nails. 1. Beat, beet. 

5. “Blessings born of kindly deeds 

Make golden our to-morrow.” 

6. Sage, stage; sable, stable; ail, tail; ravel, 
travel; seam, steam; sore, store; hole, thole; 
reason, treason; sack, stack ; rice, trice; mere, 
meter; sew, stew; deer, deter; rivet, trivet; win, 
twin; blur blurt; sickle, stickle ; sag, stag ; chase, 
ripe, tripe; den, dent; rough, 


7. Grass, hop, purr—grasshopper. 























‘ae We Teach Telegraphy Quickly 






and put our graduates at work. Rail- 
roads write us daily for operators and 
furnish RAIL ROAD PASSES TO 
DESTINATION. paneer vecw low 

and ade nts can earn their 


p " board. 40-page book telling about 
» WwW it—Free. Aailroad wire in school. 
Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 

stab. 35 years. Janesville, Wis. 


BIG MONEY TO LADIES 


and young folks in getting up club orders for our 
celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powders, 
Extracts and Spices. Handsome premiums if you 
prefer. For full particulars and price-lists, address, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
Y¥-31 Vesey Street, New York, N.Y. 


@) pee 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
lartshorn on labe 
Get ‘‘ Improved,” 


Wood Rollers. 

















no tacks required. 


Tin Rollers. 










We ship on approval, without a cent 
3 rors Gu srepaid. DON’T 
ENT if you are not satisfied 

eo + #" ¥ bicycle 10 days. 


a bicycle or a pats 

DO NOT BUY of tires from any one 

at any price until you receive our latest 

art catalogs illustrating every kind of 

vicycle, and have learned our unheard of 
prices and marvelous new offers. 

is all it will cost you to 

NT write a postal and every- 

thing willbesent you free post-paid by 

return mail. You will get much valuable in- 

formation. Do not wait, write it now. 

TIRES, C oaster-Brakes, Built- 

up-Wheels and all sundries at Aad/ usual price 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. W-5I, CHICAGO. 
re | 
Bank with us and Avoid all Risk. 


Only 1 in 200 


Mining propositions pay satisfactory 
dividends. Can you afford to risk your 
savings at the rate of one chance in 
two hundred ? 

Deposit your funds with us; you'll 
be sure of the principal as well as 


4% Interest 


Compounded Twice a Yéar. 


Write for our Banking by Mail booklet "4%," 
mentioning The Youth’s Companion. 


SLATER TRUST COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, R. L 
Assets over $8,000,000. Established aiohed 1855. © 


SAYAGE 


JUNIOF RIFLE 
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sh resem- 
A other rifles n appear. 
nee, the Savage “Junior” 

differs widely from any other on the 
market. It works smooth and easy ; shoots 

accuratel fe is strong, and being modeled 
after the best military rifles, can be entrusted to any 
boy with absolute safety, and i o] an excellent compan- 
‘lon for your big game gun in ¢: 

Here are some valuable and. exe usive features of the 
Savage “Junior.” You can’t + one them in oo other 
rifle. It shoots short, long or long rifle cartridges; 
feeds itself, cocks and ejects automatically; the 
working parts are in the bolt action, and by simple 
pressure on the trigger the breech bolt is removed, 
which allows cleaning from breech without taking gun 
apart. Has full-size stock of solid American walnut— 
not stained maple. Barrel is browned, not blued, and 
is fitted with both open. and peep sights. Kighteen- 
inch barrel, 22 caliber, w —* 8 pounds, on gun batt 
stock, beautifully finishe and sold under an honest 

uarantee at $4.00. The price is iow, but the quality is 
high, because it’s a Savage Arm. a father or boy 
who we ants a small rifle should examine the Savage 
“Junior.” It will sell itself. siapcecmne catalogue of 
all Savage Rifles if you’ll ask for it. 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 
136 SAVAGE AVE., UTICA, N.Y,, U.S.A. 





RANDMOT HER: 


Rheumatism or 
Kills Pain like 


Sloan's 
Liniment 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
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1 pr Opening of Tibet.—Now that trade, 
although on a small scale, is passing freely 
between Calcutta and Lhasa, the but recently 
mysterious city of Tibet, it is reported that the 
people of Tibet exhibit eagerness to know more 
of the outside world. The outside world was 
long curious about them, and now the reverse 
occurs. But the Tibetans will not encounter 
the obstacles that we did to the gratification of 
their curiosity. A pass 14,500 feet high must 
be traversed in reaching Tibet from India, but 
the route is open all the year round, and the 
trip can be made without much difficulty by 
those who are accustomed to high altitudes. 
Tibet contains borax, niter, rock salt, iron, 
silver, copper, gold, turquoise and lapis-lazuli, 
besides musk and furs. A railroad over the 
Himalayas into Tibet is now suggested. 
& 
merica the Land of Iron.—The United 
States is advancing so rapidly in the pro- 
duction of iron that it promises soon to lead all 
the rest of the world combined. In 1905, the 
latest year for which complete figures were 
available, the following were the respective 
quantities for those countries whose annual pro- 
duction exceeds 1,000,000 tons: United States, 
22,992,380 tons; Germany, 10,987,623 tons; 
England, 9,592,737 tons; France, 3,076,550 
tons ; Russia, 2,765,000 tons ; Austria-Hungary, 
1,514,840 tons ; Belgium, 1,310,290 tons. Swe- 
den, which is celebrated for the quality of its 
iron, produced only 527,300 tons. Canada is 
making great strides, having produced 468,003 
tons, as against 265,418 in 1903. 
& 
BF penn sends us a Fish.—A fish hitherto 
entirely unknown in America, the Japanese 
yellow fin albacore, recently appeared in great 
numbers on the southern California coast, says 
Mr. C. F. Holder in the Scientific American. 
It was first recognized by President David Starr 





Jordan, who said that it added another link 
between America and Japan. It is a good 
market fish, and the specimens captured average 
50 pounds in weight. It resembles the tuna. 
The California fishermen hope that this partic- 
ular Oriental invasion will be continued in the 
future. The fish is known in the Hawaiian 
Islands, but has never before been seen in Cali- 
fornian waters. ® 


ution in Electric Traction.—Atten- 
tion is called in the Electrical Review to 
certain sources of danger in electric traction 
which may easily be avoided by experienced 
drivers. One of the most insidious of these is 
the high rate of acceleration possessed by the 
electric motor. Engineers accustomed to steam 
locomotives have to learn to allow for this. 
For instance, in rounding a curve it is often 
necessary to throw on power to overcome the 
increased resistance. An engineer trained to 
use steam may be unconscious of the rapid 
gathering of speed by the electric motor, and 
throw on the power too soon or too strongly. 
A peculiarity of the electric engine is that the 
lower the speed the greater the power that can 
be delivered to the motors, and consequently the 
greater the effect that they can develop. 
& 
head of the Railroad.—We are apt to 
think that a great city, containing the 
comforts and elegancies of modern life, cannot 
exist without railroads at its gates. Bogota, 
the capital of the Republic of Colombia, is 
an exception. Having a population of 125,000, 
fine residences, excellent schools and colleges, 
literary, artistic and musical societies, clubs, 
polo, tennis, balls, dinners, elegant society that 
knows the Parisian fashions, Bogota lies on a 
plateau which no railroad has yet reached. 
There is, however, a short railroad on the 
plateau itself. But to get to it by the most used 
route one must journey two and a half days on 
muleback. Another way of approach, reducing 


the mule ride to seven or eight hours, requires | 


several days of river navigation. But the rail- 


road is coming, although late. 








STAMPS 1000 finely mixed only ihe. Agente 


Wtd. 50%. Lists free. C. Stegman, 8 


ALL THAT THE FONDEST 
Of Fond Mothers Desires for the Allevi- 
ation of her Skin-Tortured Baby is 
to be Found in Warm Baths 
with Cuticura Soap, 

Assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. 
This pure, sweet and gentle treatment affords instant 
relief, permits rest and sleep for mother and child, and 
points to a speedy cure in the most distressing of tortur- 
ing and distiguring humors, eczemas, rashes, itchings 
and chafings of infants and children. Cures made in 
infancy and childhood are in most cases speedy, per- 
manent and economical, (Ade. 








BOAT Splendid Engines,- extreme low price’ 
Hundreds on hand for quick ship. 
ENCINES. a Agents and Dealers a 
orthwestern Steel & Iron Works, Box E. B., Eau Claire, Wis 




















Avoid Paint That 
Seales 


The use of paint containing sub- 
Stitutes for pure white lead results 
in cracked, scaled or faded blotches 
that deface and injure property and 
depreciate its worth. 

The best paint, made of Carter 
Strictly Pure White Lead always 
costs less than ready-mixed paints 
of doubtful value, not only because 
it covers a fourth more surface, but 

use it wears long and evenl 
and avoids the cost of burning o: 
when another coat is needed. There 
is no successful substitute for 


CARTER 
pune” White Lead 


It isevery atom paint. Comes ready 
to be colored to suit your taste, and 
thinned with pure linseed oil. 

Our booklet, ‘‘Pure Paint,’’ is in- 
valuable to. everyone who owns a 
palesee. Tells how to detect impure 
lead and avoid paying paint prices for 
worthless imitations. Willsave you 
money and increase the value of your 
property: Sent free to you on request, 

ther with six beautiful color 
emes, Address Dept.U 














eerrer a oe 
seu ~ EXCEL! 


Self Filling or Standard Style 11,000 Dealers Catalog Free 
PARKER PEN CO. 80 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
Instantly relieved and 
| lasting comfort guaran- 
| teed without the use of 
drugs, medics ines, or the 
elling removed, 
all irritation and friction bo “mr + | the foot given 
its natural shape. Maintains the original lines of the 
shoe and prevents a deformed appearance. More than 
100,000 sufferers have been benefited. 
We will send Chia ope a relief to yo 
Tr al Offer for 10 days’ trial o pa M if it t falls. 
Send size of shoe and whether right or left. Address, 


FISCHER MFG. CO., 635 Scott St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Y> A SEWING MACHINE 


¥% a Sewing Machine’s labor is saved by 
oiling with “3-in-One.” Every part runs 
like new—bearings— 
treadle—wheels. “3-in- 
One” oil doesn’t dry out, 
collect dust, gum, or soil 
hands or fabric. Cleans 
and polishes the case, 
too—many* other uses. 
Send G. W. COLE Co., 
26 Broadway, New York 
City, the name of your 
dealer who doesn’t 
handle “3-in- 
One” and get 
generous sample 
and “‘3-in-One” Dictionary FREE 
OF COST. Do this right NOW. 
























INTERNATIONAL 





DENTIF RICE 


Strong’s Arnica 
Tooth Soap 


™™ Antiseptic. Whitens, 
3 beautifiestheteeth, 


















aids in preventing 
decay — saves den- 
tists’ bills. Makes 
breath sweet. 
The metal package is 
most convenient for 
travel. No liquid or 
ow der to spill or waste. 
cents at gaistes. 
Sent Leo -paid, if yours 
hasn’t 
Requirements of Food and 
Drug Act complied with. 














Makes skin smooth, soft, beau- 
tiful. Gives clear —— maxion. 
¥xcellent for change, ples, 
burns, bruises and all naeetions’ 
colls apsible metal tube. 

your dealer hasn't it, send to us. 
Sent post-paid for 25 cents 
Requirements of Food and Drug 
Act complied with. 


C.H.Strong & Co.Chicago,U.S.A. 

















A Kalamazes 


Direct to You’ 


End your stove worries! Get a Kalamazoo Stove or Range on a 


360 DAYS’ APPROVAL TEST 


and a $20,000 








bank biti 


of tuel. You “cannot | M- a A at “any price, but you 
gave from 85 to #40 by buying from the actual manufacturers at 


At least get our prices and compare our offer. Send f, 
postal for catalogue No. 2%3. 
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Never Slips 
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GEORGE FROST C0., soston Mss 


EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED 








U.S.A. receipt of price. 


ASK YOUR DEALER for} 
AND INSIST ON “ THE GENUINE 


Sample pair, Mer. 25c, 
Silk 50c. Mailed on 
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A New 
 f able Sauce 


Here is an- 
other surprise 
from the house 
of Heinz! A 
brand new 
sauce with a 
brand new 
taste—different 
in flavor and 
better than 
anvthing you 
ever tasted. 


HEINZ 


Mandalay 
Sauce 


is prepared from foreign and do- 
mestic fruits, vegetables and 
spices. - Some from far-off China 
and India. 

It adds zest to hot or cold meats, 
fish and game, soups and gravies. 
Welsh Rarebits, Macaroni with 
Cheese, Cheese Toast, and all 
chafing-dish cooking is 
doubly tempting by its use. 

Get a bottle from your grocer. 

We make many other good 
things for the table—Tomato 
Soup, Apple Butter, Baked Beans, 
Mustard Dressing, Olive Oil, 
Pure Wholesome Vinegars, etc. 
An interesting Booklet about 
them mailed free. 


EERE 
ST 





wens Fare Woe 
Kitchens last year. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago London 

















new Pneumatic aur 


The latest great invention for the Game. 
Boys — investigate this ball. 
Unlike all others, it does not go soft or 


punky, but plays fast and snappy like a new 
ball for nine innings or a dozen games. 

You know how quickly the best old-style 
balls go soft —they don’t outlast the cover. 

This ball does, and when the cover is 
worn just put the ball in the box it came in 
and mail it to us with goc. Back will come 
your ball, good as new, with a new cover, 
postage prepaid. 


How to Select a Good Baseball 


That’s the name of a book we want to send you, 
free. It tells all about all kinds of baseballs; why 
the best old-style ball must go soft and punky 
after a few innings; why the Pneumatic can’t 
lose its life — how we waterproof it just under the 
leather cover — how the leather cover is the only 
thing about the Pneumatic to wear out — why the 
Pneumatic always plays like the best old-style 
balls play when they are new. 

The Pneumatic Ball is the first great, improve- 
ment in baseballs in years— has consistent play- 
ing _——- that suit the modern game to a tee. 
_All about it in the book. Write for it to-day. 
See what that great ball player, Lajoie, of the 
Cleveland Americans, has to say about it. Write 
for it to-day. This book is of vital interest to 
every lover of the national game. 


Your original Pneumatic Baseball 
*will cost you $1.25 at dealer’s or of us 
direct by mail if you are not readily 
supplied. Thereafter you can have a 
new highest grade ball by paying 40c. 
for a new cover. But write for the 
book — quick, before the season is on. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., 
Ball Dept., 1106 E. Market St., Akron, Ohio. 





CURRENT EVENTS 











he Jamestown Exposition, commem- 

orating the 300th anniversary of the landing 
of the English at Cape Henry, was opened 
April 26th. President Roosevelt made an ad- 
dress and reviewed the ships of the Atlantic 
fleet and visiting war-vessels from foreign 
navies, which were anchored in three lines in 
Hampton Roads. Twelve foreign ships— Brit- 
ish, German and Austrian—were in the first | 
line; 16 American battle-ships in the second; | 
and 22 cruisers, monitors and torpedo craft in | 
the third. Diplomatic, naval and military | 
officers of nearly 40 foreign nations were among 
the guests in attendance. | 





Cay } 


exico and Guatemala.—Gen. Manuel | 

Barillas, ex-president of Guatemala, was | 
recently murdered in Mexico, and the assassins | 
made a confession in which they implicated 
Gen. José Maria Lima, the commander of 
Guatemalan troops at Guatemala City, as the in- 
stigator of the plot. It appears that Barillas was 
feared by President Cabrera and his associates | 
in the goyernment of Guatemala, and that it | 
was rumored that he was about to head a revo- 
lutionary movement. The Mexican government 
made a demand upon Guatemala for the extra- 
dition of General Lima on the charge of murder. 
Guatemala is not under treaty obligations to 
comply with the demand, but the Mexican 
government informed Guatemala, April 27th, 
that unless the request of Mexico was granted | 
on the ground of courtesy, diplomatic relations 
between the two countries would be severed. | 
At the same time it was admitted that Mexican | 
troops had been moved to the Guatemalan 
frontier, but it was officially stated that this 
action had no special significance. —— President 
Cabrera narrowly escaped assassination April | 
30th. A mine was exploded under his carriage, 
which killed the horses, and wounded several 
staff officers, but did not injure the president. 


& 





| 


ative Unrest in India is giving the 

British government serious anxiety. The 
native press in Bengal and the Punjab has 
printed vehement articles inciting race hatred 
toward Europeans and demanding native control | 
of the government of India; and political agita- | 
tors have been fomenting strikes on the rail- 
roads. There have been serious disturbances at 
Comilla and at Lahore, and in several instances 
Europeans have been attacked without provo- 
cation. At Lahore agitation among the Hindu 
student element has been carried so far that 
extra ammunition has been served out to the 
local volunteers in anticipation of a possible 
rising. 


& 


 ppeenge-aed in Spain for the lower house of 
the Cortes have resulted in a majority for 
the Conservative government of about 120 ina 
house of 431 members. This is a reversal of the 
standing of the Liberal and Conservative parties 
after the general election of 1905, when a Liberal 
administration received the support of a large 
majority. The present triumph of the Conserv- 
atives insures the indefinite postponement of the 
proposed associations law and the civil marriage 
bill, and other anticlerical measures which occa- 
sioned Liberal dissensions and led to the virtual 
dismissal of the Liberal ministry. 


a 


FO yes tegperwes Agreement.—Treaty 
negotiations between Russia and Japan, 
relating to the fisheries, to commerce, and to 
traffic regulations on the Manchurian railways, 
are proceeding satisfactorily, and it is expected 
that treaties will soon be signed. The conten- 
tion over the fisheries was the most obstinate, 
and that has been settled. Another question 
left open by the treaty of Portsmouth, the 
delimitation of the frontier on the island of 
Sakhalin, is in process of adjustment through 
a frontier commission. | 

@ 


| per sevens Centenary.—A Protestant 
missionary conference, in celebration of the 
centenary of the landing of the first Protestant 
missionary, Robert Morrison, in -China, was 
opened at Shanghai April 25th. About 1,000 
missionaries and foreign visitors were present, 
including the secretaries or representatives of 
30 foreign missionary boards, and ministers and 
laymen from the United States, Great Britain, 











Germany, France, and many other countries. | 
The members of the conference received a cordial 
welcome from the Taotai Wong, who represented | 
the Viceroy of Nanking; and a new hall, 
erected in memory of the missionaries and 
others who lost their lives in the Boxer rising, 
was opened. 


Ca 


n Irish Land Bill.—The House of Com- 
mons, by a vote of 208 to 60, has passed to 

a second reading a bill to so extend the power of 
the Irish land commissioners as to permit them 
to buy out, compulsorily, landlords who refuse 
to sell their estates. The attorney-general for 
Ireland, speaking for the government, approved 
the principle of the bill, but explained that 
owing to the congestion of business it could not 














become law during the present session. | 


nace; 





city or country. IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators never wear out, hence are perpetual home 
makers—an investment, not an expense. 


ADVANTAGE 5: A leading time-tested feature of 
IDEAL Boilers is the nipple used to connect the water 
heating sections. These nipples make joints as tight as 
a ground glass stopper in a ground glass bottle — the 
longer used the tighter they become. No complaint has 
ever come to us from the many thousands annually sold. 


Write to-day for valuable catalogue (free) setting forth 
the full ADVANTAGES, explaining best arrangement of 
outfit, how to secure limit of fuel economy, etc. Now is 
the best time to buy and have outfit put in by best 
mechanics, before Fall rush. Sales Branches and 
Warehouses throughout America and Europe. 


DEPT. 30 





Home Makers 


“Man builds the house—woman makes the home.” 
the best woman in the world can’t make a comfortable 
home in a half-heated 
house. Married life is sure- 
ly made ever charming if 
the wife is freed from ashes, 
dust, grime and care of 
stoves, grates or hot air fur- 
and the husband 
freed from their ills and bills. 


ANERICAN, [DEAL 


RADIATORS 


for Low Pressure Steam and Hot Water Heating offer the only means of reliably 
warming the cottage, mansion, store, school, church, etc., with least caretaking. 
There is no way for dust, ashes or coal-gases to rise to the rooms above. IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators keep the temperature uniform and save enough 
in coal and labor to pay for the outfit. As easily put in old buildings as in new— 


ANERICANRADIATOR COMPANY 
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Yet 


BOILERS 





IDEAL Boiler connecting 
Nipple, which insures the 
Boiler staying ever water 
and steam tight. 
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oad ofa Thousand Wonders 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Good hunting, fine fishing all the way from Los Angeles to Portland. The leaping tuna, 
iant sea bass, King Salmon, and a score more game fish swarm its ocean bays and channels. 
ountain streams are alive with gamy rainbow, cutthroat, steelhead and other trout, Un- 

numbered are mountain and valley quails, wild ducks and geese, China pheasants and grouse ; 
and in many fastnesses are deer, mountain lion and bear. Low excursion rates from the East in 
May and June. For book of over a hundred beautiful pictures in vivid colors of this great out-of- 
doors resort land, with its greet trees, fine beaches, and high mountains, and a copy of April 

an Francisco one year after, send 15 cents to Chas. S. Fee, b 
acific Co., Dept. O, Flood Building, San Francisco, California, 


Oregon 


assenger 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANTON is an illustrated | 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered | 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 
scribers in a single woekiy issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, | 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. | 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be senit by subscribers 
directly to this office. We donot request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


| 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable | 
to 


ja 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





UNCONSCIOUSNESS. 


person who is found unconscious 
may be suffering from any one of | 
a great variety of conditions, some 
comparatively trivial, others very 
serious; some requiring little or no 
treatment, others calling for very 
skilful and painstaking care in order 
to save life. 
Such being the case, it can be readily 
seen that it is a matter of the first 
J importance to determine the cause. 

Usually the first and most uncharitable assump- 
tion, especially if the unconscious person is un- | 
kempt and rough-looking, is that he is intoxicated. 
This belief will be strengthened if the breath | 
smells of liquor, yet it may be entirely erroneous, 
for the sufferer may have felt his trouble coming 
on, and have taken a drink of whisky in the hope 
that it would give him strength. 

Excluding intoxication, the unconscious state 
may be due to concussion of the brain resulting 
from a sharp blow on the head, or to compression 
of the brain from apoplexy or a fracture of the 
skull. It may be one stage of an epileptic fit or a 
purely hysterical manifestation; or caused by 
opium or some other narcotic poison, including 
illuminating gas or charcoal fumes; or the result 
of an electric shock; or a simple fainting spell, or 
the coma associated with Bright’s disease or 
diabetes ; or shock from a severe injury, such as a 
blow on the abdomen, or from some internal dis- | 
order, such as the sudden perforation of the wall 
of the stomach or the intestine by the corroding 
action of an ulcer; in summer a case of sunstroke, | 
or in winter the stupor that precedes freezing to | 
death. Finally, it may be a pure case of simula- 
tion—“throwing a fit,” as the slang phrase has 
it, in order to excite sympathy in the practical 
form of a drink of whisky, or a quarter, or to get 
a night’s rest in a comfortable hospital bed. 

A correct diagnosis often taxes the skill of the | 
physician, but the appearance of the patient is a 
good guide. If the face is congested it may be 
apoplexy, or compression of the brain, epilepsy, | 
drunkenness, or possibly hysteria; if the skin is | 
pale and clammy the condition is more probably 
due to concussion or shock; in the usual form of | 
sunstroke the skin is hot and dry; a weak rapid 
pulse points to shock; a slow pulse points to | 
opium or compression of the brain; in simple | 
fainting the pulse is hardly perceptible. 

An unconscious person should be disturbed as 
little as possible, although he should be removed | 
from a gathering crowd. The clothing should be 
loosened and he should have all the fresh air 
possible. No stimulant should be given until the 
physician comes. 
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“HE” OR “ SHE.” 


M*: Kipling, champion of the romance of ma- | 
chinery, has done much to prove his case in 
his tales and poems of the locomotive, the motor- 
car, the torpedo-boat, the destroyer, the sub- 
marine, the tramp steamer and the ocean liner. 
Nevertheless, both the litérary and seafaring 
world is still divided on the question, “Is the 
steamship of to-day as much a thing of beauty, of 
romance, of inspiration, as were the famous clip- 
pers, the swift packets, the stately Indiamen and | 
the daring whalers of a day gone by?” 

Recently a group of travellers, looking upon 
their mighty vessel at its pier, noted the vast | 
sides glistening with fresh paint, the elegant ap- 
pointments, the immaculate decks and the shining | 
brasses; and one of them quoted approvingly, 
“*The Liner she’s a lady.’ ” 

“Js she?” queried an older man. ‘That’s what I 
doubt. At least, if this magnificent monster is | 
feminine at all, she’s more than a new woman or | 
an athletic girl,even. She’s an Amazon—a giantess | 
—a circus lady, fit to juggle cannon-balls and lift 
men in her teeth. j 

“Every craft is still conventionally ‘she,’ I know; | 
but most of them are losing their femininity. Now 
a ship, in her movements, her style, her individu- | 
ality, really was a lady.” 

“I suppose you have heard the old conundrum, 
‘Why is a ship referred to as “she’?’” asked 
another of the party. 

“T don’t remember it. What is the answer?” 

““*Because she requires so much rigging before 
she can go anywhere.’ ” 

“Well, on the whole, I think the ‘she’ is fit- 
ting. Once behold a full-rigged ship, under all her 
canvas, her gilded figurehead courtesying deep 
into blue sea and racing foam, her lofty main- 
truck swinging its splendid are against blue sky | 
and racing clouds, and you could never doubt it. | 
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But when we change sails for steam, we should 
change sex and pronoun with them. This ponder- 
ous leviathan ought plainly to be ‘he’; and then, 


| think of a battle-ship! Absurd!” 


The youth who had already quoted Kipling 
smiled and completed his quotation: 
“*The Liner, she’sa lady, and ’er route is cut an’ dried ; 
The Man-o’-War’s ’er ’usband, an’ ’e always keeps 
beside.’” e 


“Good!” agreed the other. “It’s something to 


| admit that the man-of-war is not a lady, too!” 


“Even before the days of steam, wasn’t it~odd 
that she used to be?” asked a lady. 

“No; the oddity was in saying ‘man’ of war,” 
was the reply. “But I suppose that was to indi- 
cate her masculine duties—much as, when Maria 
Theresa assumed sovereign command in time of 
war, her subjects, instead of acclaiming her queen, 
hailed her as ‘king.’ A ship of the line was quite 
properly she—and man-of-war is an unofficial title, 
anyhow.” 

“You’re mixing me dreadfully!”” complained a 
young girl. ‘‘How am I ever to learn about ships, 
when you begin by telling me ‘he’ is ‘she,’ and 
‘she’ is ‘he’ ?” 

It is an interesting question for the tourist 
season: Do vessels lose their femininity with 
their wings? Are they becoming mannish? Is 
the Liner not a lady? 


& © 
A BUMPER CROP. 


Kansas man was telling stories with reference 
to the propensity of farmers to overstate the 
size of their wheat-crops, says a writer in the 


| Sunday Magazine. He told of an elderly man in 


Topeka, who was engaged in the hardware busi- 
ness. A farmer, who was always giving skilfully 
padded accounts of his wheat-harvest, called on 
the hardware dealer one day, and began his usual 
boasting. 

“You don’t tell me!” was the polite rejoinder of 
the hardware man. “Well, I have been doing 
some farming this year myself.” 

“IT didn’t know that,” said the farmer. “I 


pe supposed your interests were confined to | 


the ¢ ty. So you have a farm, eh? What do you 
raise?” 

“Wheat, just wheat,” was the reply. 

“Good crop this year?” 

“Fine!” 

“How many bushels?” 

“TI don’t know just how many bushels,” replied 
the hard ware man, in a slow, hesitating tone, calcu- 
lated to impress every word upon his listener 
“but my men stacked all they could outdoors, and 
then stored the rest of it in the barn.” 


* © 


MAN AT THE HELM. 


here was no doubt in the minds of people who 
knew the Camerons as to who was the head of 
the house in every sense of the word. So accus- 
tomed were the Camerons, large and small, to 
look to “father” for advice and opinions on every 
subject that they unconsciously afforded more or 


| less amusement to their friends. 


“Do you mind this extreme cold weather, Mrs. 
Cameron?” some one asked her one icy winter 
day, and the little lady smiled cheerily. 

“Oh, father —- it’s much healthier for every- 
body than last winter,” she answered. “He says 
we all feel much better than we did.” 

“‘Indeed!’’ said the friend, with a spice of malice. 
“T thought I heard that all of you except Mr. 
Cameron had been quite ill with throat troubles.” 

“Yes, so we have,” admitted the adoring wife, 
“but as father says, he knows just when we got 
our colds. lt was that time the weather changed 
so suddenly, while he was in New York, and he 
doesn’t intend to let it happen again.” 


* ¢ 
A STEADY TRADE. 


here were only three houses in the little hamlet 

on Cape Cod, but an orator from a near-by 
summer colony was minded to rouse the civic 
conscience by declaring that trade was the be- 
ginning of wisdom. “And,” said he, “I assure 
you that it is not capital half so much as it is 
initiative that is needed in a place like this.” 

The three citizens spat collectively and simulta- 
neously, looking straight ahead. 

“That kind o’ reminds me,” drawled one, with- 
out shifting his gaze, “o’ Harve Upham an’ Dan 
Winsor, down the beach a ways. 

“Harve had a shanty an’ Dan had a shanty, an’ 


| they both had some plug tobacco. One day Harve 


went to Dan’s an’ bought ten cents’ wuth o’ 
tobacco, an’ the next day Dan went to Harve an’ 
bot -_ ten cents’ wuth 0’ tobacco off him. 

e ner, continued these sales sev’ral days,” con- 
cluded the speaker. “They both got all the tobacco 
they wanted, an’ Harve fin’ lly retired on the dime.” 
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VEGETARIAN MILLINERY. 


rs. Eldredge’s new hat had just arrived from 
New York. The brim had the fashionable 
downward tendency, the ribbon was exquisite, 
and a heavy wreath of large, many-hued globular 


| objects encircled the picturesque crown. 


The feminine members of the household eyed it 
approvingly, but could give no name to the bo- 


| tanical portion of the decorations. Mr. Eldredge, 


however, regarded the creation with mild disfavor. 
“I can see, John,” said the owner of the hat, 
pinning it into place and smiling at her husband, 
“that you don’t admire my hat. But why? Isn’t 
it becoming?” 
“It’s becoming enough,” returned Mr. Eldredge, 


| erg np by critically, “and it seems to be a nice 


hat, in spite of all those onions, beets and carrots ; 
= you know, Sallie, I never did like a boiled 
dinner.” 


* ¢ 
THE WHOLE TRUTH. 


here was never any doubt that a person who 
asked Mary Anne Potter a question would get 
a truthful answer, no matter how trying it might 
be to Mary Anne to give it. She was even known 


| On occasions to give information unrequired, and 


unflattering to herself. 


One such occasion arose when, after Miss 
Potter’s six months’ sojourn with a Western 
cousin, a thrifty widower secured her for his 
bride, and accompanied her to a justice of the 
peace to be married. 

“This is your first marriage?” inquired the 
justice, as in duty bound. 

A high color flamed on Mary Anne’s cheek-bones, 
but she gazed unflinchingly at her questioner. 

“Yes, sir; it’s my first chance,” she said, grimly. 


Sufferers from Chronic Throat and Lung 
Troubles should use “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 
| Free from opiates. Sold only in boxes. (Adv. 








CHANGE IN FOOD 
WORKS WONDERS IN HEALTH. 

It is worth knowing that a change in food can 
| eure dyspepsia. “I deem it my duty to let you 
| know how Grape-Nuts food has cured me of 

indigestion. 

“TI had been troubled with it for years, until last 
year my doctor recommended Grape-Nuts food to 
be used every morning. I followed instructions 
and now I am entirely well. 

“The whole family like Grape-Nuts, we use four 
packages a week. You are welcome to use this 
testimonial as you see fit.” : 

The reason this lady was helped by the use of 
Grape-Nuts food, is that it is predigested by 
natural processes and therefore does not tax the 
stomach as the food she had been using; it also 
contains the elements required for building up 
the nervous system. If that part of the human 
body is in perfect working order, there can be no 
dyspepsia, for nervous energy represents the 

steam that drives the engine. 

When the nervous system is run down, the 
machinery of the body works badly. Grape-Nuts 
food can be used by small children as well as 
adults. It is perfectly cooked and ready for 
instant use. 

Read, “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 
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Junior League 
Full _ Baseball Shirt 
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PERFECT in Fit and Th 
Latest | Made. Gray Souaal. teteaeen 
Design. / with blue collar and cuffs 
i with latest style of cap to 
match. Absolutely fast 
colors. Don’t buy old- 
fashioned padde 





suits; they’re out of 
date, unsatisfac- 
tory,and nolonger 
worn. Ask for the 
“Junior League” 
at the store where 
you te | your 
clothes. Westand 
back of thissuitand 
uarantee it better 
than a other suit at 
ornearthe same price. 
Sent post-paid (shirt 
and trousers) for 


95 cts. 


if your store hasn’t 
them. Money refunded 
if not satisfactory. 

Cap to match and 
red belt with stitched 


give size of last suit 
of clothes. 

FRED’K H. SPRAGUE CO. 
60 Main 8t., Orange, Mass. 
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way doing it. While its 


‘most conspicuous benefits 
are beautiful teethand a 
sweet, healthy mouth, yet 
the incidentals of Rusifoam. 
its delicious flavor and 
delicate breath scent, its 
scrupulous purity and per- 

ct economy have won for it 
a popularity far greater than 
any other mere preserver 
oftheteeth. ,, .@- 


ITSWISE TO USE 


25 CENTS EVERYWHERE 
SAM VIAL FREE 
, ‘ cAddress,.- 
. BWHHOYT & CO. 
LOWELL,MASS. 
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LIKE A RAT IN A TRAP 


BY LOUISE CASS EVANS 





and twenty, 
and they had 
kept house just one 
week. She looked at 
Jack with perturbed 
face as she poured 
the tea one evening. 
He caught the look, 
and paused interrog- 
atively. iby 

**Well?”’ ‘ 4 

**O dear, yes, there is iii the cntert 
I could hardly believe it, and if I had known 
sooner, I am sure we would have never gone to 
housekeeping—that is, in this building !’’ 

‘*Why, Clarice!’ exclaimed Jack, in alarm. 
**What can it be?’’ He laid aside his fork and 
awaited her reply. 

‘*There are rats in this flat!’’ 

**Are you sure?’’ 

**Yes. I have heard some scurrying round 
on several occasions, and thought it might be 
mice—which would be bad enough. But when 
I opened the pantry door to-day a huge rat ran 
past me and disappeared. Ugh! If there is 
anything I detest it is a rat!”’ 

“So do I,’’ said Jack, with emphasis; ‘‘sim- 
ply loathe them !’’ 

‘*What shall we do?’’ 

‘*We must set a trap and catch them.’’ 

‘“‘The very thing to do! You bring a trap 
to-morrow. ”’ 

And the following night, when he came to 
dinner, he brought a wire trap, large enough 
to hold several rats. 

‘*What shall we put in it?’’ asked Clarice, 
after turning it about admiringly. 

**Corn.”’ 

‘Corn? But we have no corn. 
anything else?’’ 

“‘Oh, yes, they eat a number of things.” 
And he cast his eyes over the dinner-table 
reflectively. 

“*Oysters—or—salad ?’’ inquired Clarice, ten- 
tatively. 

**T hardly think they would care for either,’’ 
he replied. Then, as an idea occurred to him, 
‘*Haven’t you some of that ready-cooked break- 
fast food? I think they would like that all 
right. ”’ 

“Oh, yes, I will get some at once.’? Then she 
ran to the pantry and returned with a square 
pasteboard box, the contents of which were 
poured through the bars of the cage, and it was 
then set in the pantry with great satisfaction. 

And the next morning there was the rat, a 
great gray fellow, with bright eyes and long, 
smooth tail. Clarice gave a little shriek when 
she opened the pantry door and saw him; then 
she called Jack. He lifted the cage into the 
kitchen, and they regarded the captive in silence 
for a moment. 

“*Isn’t he immense !’’ 

**And what long whiskers !”’ 

‘What a bluish gray!’’ And such exclama- 
tions, as if some strange exotic animal stood 
quivering in the cage. Then Clarice said: 

“*Well, we must not kill him before breakfast ; 
it would spoil mine. I will just put him out 
on the fire-escape for a while.’’ 

After breakfast was over Clarice flitted about 
the kitchen until Jack stepped in to kiss her 
good-by before going to the office. 

“‘T suppose you must kill that rat now,’’ she 
said, in a weak voice. 

‘I really have not time now, dear,’’ he said. 
“*T must hurry to catch my car. I will to-night 
—or—just get the janitor to do so,some time 
to-day, and then it will be done.’’ 

But Clarice lunched down-town that day, 
and saw not the janitor. Before leaving, how- 
ever, she stuck a wedge of bread and butter 
and a stalk of celery through the bars of the 
trap. ‘‘No use in letting the creature suffer 
from hunger,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘even if it 
is to be killed so soon.’’ 

Then that night they were going to a concert, 
and rat-killing was not to be thought of. So 
she fed him again, and even opened the little 
door and set a tiny cup of water for him, while 
he rushed about in a great panic. ‘‘Poor thing !’’ 
she exclaimed. ‘‘I cannot let it suffer !’’ 

The next day the janitor did not appear, and 
as usual, Jack was in a hurry. So Mr. Rat 
was feasted as before. When Jack came home 
he laughed sheepishly. 

“‘How is the pet?’’ he asked. 

“‘The pet? Well, it is not my fault that it is 
‘the pet’ !’” retorted Clarice, with some acerbity. 


Do rats eat 
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“Tf you would just kill it and get rid of it, 
it need no longer be the pet. But as long 
as it is sitting here before my eyes 1 cannot 
let it starve. Why don’t you just put it 
under the faucet and drown it? That is the 
way I have seen Uncle John kill them 
time and again.’’ 

**Well, 1 will,’’ bravely. 

He reached out on the fire-escape and 
brought in the trap, while the inmate ran 
wildly about in a circle. He carried it to 
the sink; he placed the trap under the fau- 
cet; he turned the water on—but Clarice 
fled precipitately from the room, and he 
turned off the water, put the rat back on 
the fire-escape and followed her. 

**Is he dead?’’ she gasped. 

**Clarice, it’s no use! I can’t do it!’’ 

“O Jack!’ 

“‘T have always been taught to abhor 
cruelty. I know this rat should die, and 
that this whole thing is perfectly absurd, 
but some other man must kill him; I 
can’t. ” 

‘*Well,’’ she laughed, ‘‘then I must give 
him something to eat.’’ 

This continued for several days. Clarice 
fed the captive, and Jack laughed each 
evening, and said, ‘‘To-morrow I must get 
some one to do away with that rat. It is 
certainly unfortunate that Osborn has not 
been visible for several days.’’ 

Clarice looked at her plate; for she hesitated | 
to tell him that Osborn had been distinctly 
visible several times. 

The following night they dined with Uncle | 
John. When they had walked about two blocks | 
it began torain. ‘‘Just wait here,’’ said Jack. 
**T have no umbrella. ’’ 

**But I have an umbrella,’’ said Clarice. 

**Yes, I know,” lamely, ‘‘but if it were to | 
rain very hard one umbrella would not be 
enough ; and besides—the rat is out on the fire- 
escape. ” 

And Jack ran back to set the rat in the 
kitchen, but he returned—as Clarice expected 
he would—without the umbrella. ‘‘You should 
have seen him! I believe he was glad to get 
in the house.’’ 

“He is getting quite tame,’’ with a sigh. 

**Yes, we really must get rid of him, or we 
shall become attached to him.’’ 

‘‘Let us tell Uncle John about it. He will 
solve the problem.’’ She had carried many 
problems to Uncle John, and found them easily 
solved. 

**T wouldn’t have him know I was so chicken- 
hearted for anything. ”’ 

‘*But you’re not! If I had not run out of the 
room and behaved as I did I am sure you would 
have killed him. It is not lack of courage,—you 





have courage enough,—but you are simply so 
merciful—that is it!’’ 

‘*Well, perhaps. But don’t tell Uncle John 
that I cannot bear to kill a rat.’’ | 

‘Of course I won’t! I will.tell him just 
exactly how it is.’’ | 

*‘All right,’’ vaguely. 

Uncle John was told, and when he really 
became convinced that they had kept a rat in a | 
trap for more than ten days, feeding it, watering | 
it, as he said, pampering it like a poodle, his | 
mirth knew no bounds. 

“T’ll kill it for you!’’ he said, positively. | 
‘*To-morrow some time I’ll just drop in, and | 
that will be the last of that rat.” 

‘*Thank you very much,’’ said Jack. 
see, I really am so pressed for time that the 
thing just hangs over from day to day.’’ 

*‘How will you kill it?”’ asked Clarice, tim- | 
idly. ‘Will you drown it?” | 

‘Drown it? No! Why should I drown it | 
with old Spots right here?’’ And he pulled 
the ear of a dozing fox-terrier at his feet. 

**You would let Spots kill him!’’ in ineredu- 
lous horror. 

‘Of course. We've killed many a one, 
haven’t we, Spots ?’’ 

Spots opened one eye and thumped his short 
tail on the floor. 

‘*Well —’’ But Clarice suddenly shut her 
lips tight, and shortly afterward discovered 
that it was time to go. 

‘‘Now you can look for me to-morrow!’’ 
called Uncle John, as they opened the front 
gate. ‘‘We’ll fix that boarder for you!’’ 

All the way home Clarice was strangely silent, 
and Jack seemed preoccupied. 

Some time toward morning Clarice awoke with 
a start, and bounding out of bed, met Jack face 
to face. 

**Oh, it’s you!’’ she*said, with relief, as she 
switched on the light. 

‘Yes, I was thirsty, for some reason, and 
went to the kitchen for a drink.’’ 

‘ ‘Oh Pe 

When Jack returned to dinner he looked sed- 
ulously at his plate, as he asked, in a casual 
way: 

‘“‘Was Uncle John here today? Was he— 
that is, did he—succeed in—er —’’ 

‘ ‘ Jack ’ 

He looked straight 
**Well?’’ he said. 

**No, Jack, he did not. By some unaccount- 
able means the rat had escaped in the night!’’ 

** Ves?” 

‘“*And, Jack, I, for one, am heartily glad 
of it!’’ 

He breathed a sigh of relief. 


You | 
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into her eyes now. 
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Let the Experience of 
Others Guide You. 


I purchased a New Companion Sewing 
Machine ten years ago, and have used it con- 
tinuously and with perfect satisfaction until last 
July. We were moving and I was obliged to 
dispose of it. On coming here, the machine of 
a Company was recommended to me, and 
because I could get it in so much shorter time 
than I could from Boston, I ordered one. I 
did not get the machine I ordered, so returned 
it. Then I had to wait until they could send 
to Chicago for the one I wanted. When it 









A Descriptive 
Booklet 
showing the 
various styles 
and low prices 
of our New 
Companion 
Sewing 
Machine will 
be sent free 
upon request. 


Style 2'4. 


came it was not satisfactory. Perhaps I was 
spoiled for any other machine, but I could not 
make it do the work my ‘‘Companion”’ had done. 
So I returned it, and am now sending, as I should 
have done in the first place, for the machine 
about which I have no doubts. I know / shall 
be satisfied. Hoping to receive it safely and 


quickly, I am, Yours respectfully, 


MRS. S. Q. ADAMS. 
Cawker City, Kansas, April 19, 1907. 


BOYS and GIRLS. 


The Offer of our Juvenile Automobile in The Companion of 
April | 1th attracted wide attention. A large number of these popular 
motor cars have been sent our subscribers. Are you one of this 


happy number? If not, there is still opportunity for obtaining the 
Automobile in accordance with the following Offer. 


OUR OFFER. 


The J ile Aut bile with Horn given only to Companion subscribers for 
FIVE new subscriptions. These subscriptions must be sent between April 15 
and September 15, 1907. In this Offer we have combined the full value of our 
Merchandise Payments and Perseverance Rewards — tly no additi 
selection of articles can be allowed. Our Offer does not include the lamps. 
These can be furnished, if desired, upon payment of a small additional sum. 

















This Automobile is a miniature model of the Winton type propelled with pedals. 
It is equipped with such accessories as hom, license tag and starting crank. The chassis 
is of wood, fitted with the latest improved steering gear. The wheels are strongly made 
of iron, 12-inch front and 18-inch rear, fitted with ¥%-inch rubber tires and artillery 
style axle nuts. The body is handsomely finished in red with black and yellow 


striping. The Automobil 4 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, 


itable for boys or girls up to 12 years of age. 


MASS. 
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“HOUSEHOLD rete 
FAVORITES = 7rwe 


Sawyer’s Crystal Ammonia. 


The kind that cleans clean. A great help in the 
laundry, and for cleaning floors, woodwork, and 
house-cleaning generally. For best results refuse 
unknown and untried brands, and keep to Sawyer’s ; 
it’s extra strong and uniform in quality. 








Sawyer’s Crystal Blue. 


Gives a beautiful tint to linens, laces, and goods. 
that are worn and faded. 

Don’t risk your linen with new-fangled blues; use 
Sawyer’s, and you'll have good results every time. 








Sawyer’s Shaker Extract 
Witch-Hazel. 


The great family aid for Burns, Bruises, WWounds, 
Sprains, Neuralgia, Headache, etc. Better order a 
bottle of Sawyer’s at once and be ready for an 

emergency. Invaluable for sunburn. 





50 YEARS THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE 


AVENGERS 
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